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GLAUCUS. 


So each at other look’d half staringly, 
And then their features started into smiles, 
Sweet as blue heavens o’er enchanted isles, 


E stood among the vines and bushes still dewy, and sniffed 

the breath of roses, honeysuckles, flowering grasses and new- 
mown hay — believe me, these country fragrances blend charmingly 
with the smoke of one’s pipe, and give a much better flavor to one’s 
tobacco than the most redolent of Tonka beans. The young: actor 
was enthusiastic about it all; he really enjoyed everything but my 
tobacco, which was too strong for him and made his head swim. 
He proposed that we should take a walk together. The birds, the 
flowers, the bees, the trees, everything exhilarated him so, he said, 
that his only regret was he could not write poetry. Keats must have 
lived among just such scenes. So he did, I thought, in fancy, though 
his actual habitat in body was chiefly the second floor of a London 
livery-stable. “Who knows what we may not see in the woods!” 
cried the young actor, tossing his beautiful hair in a way that was 
very pleasant to see, albeit the gesture was chiefly a trick of the 
trade. “Who knows indeed!” I answered, in thought as before. 
“If neighbor Guinness’s bull should chance to have strayed into the 
woods, as he sometimes does, there would be climbing of trees even 
though no Hesperidean apples were in sight.” 

But to have mentioned bulls to Glaucus would have merely set 
him off talking about Europa, and as I did not particularly care to 
hear about her, I held my peace. I ‘told him, however, that I was 
sorry I could not walk with him that morning, having some particular 
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work to do against mail-time ; I would put him in charge of my two 
boys, if he did not object. They were better acquainted with the 
paths and woods than I was, would treat him as well as the fairies 
treated Nick Bottom, hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes, feed 
him with green cherries and much discourse, and haply teach him 
how to escape my neighbor’s bull if he came their way. Glaucus 
said nothing would please him better, and the boys ran whooping, 
one to get his bow and arrows, the other to call his dog. 

Presently they started for their stroll in the woods, Glaucus 
thrusting his hands through his magnificent hair, and walking with a 
springy, natural step that with his close-bodied jacket and tight 
trowsers displayed all the graces of his very fine figure. I like to 
let my eyes dwell upon the persons of comely men, and I looked at 
Glaucus for that reason, and because moreover I was taking his 
measure for a play he wished me to write for him. In spite of his 
rather too spare and nervous mould, Glaucus looked like a true Greek 
of the Elgin Marbles stamp. His regular, clear-cut features, straight 
nose, full, curved lips, deep violet eyes, every line about which was 
as firmly and finely traced as a cameo cut in obsidian, his clear pale 
skin, low forehead, breezy dark-brown hair — you see dozens of such 
faces in the Panathenaic procession. I thought what a pleasure to 
see such a figure in the garb of the figures in those friezes ; but then 
I reflected that sandals and bare limbs would reveal more than the 
fleshings and buskins of the stage permit to be seen; and who could 
tell what deformities might not have been wrought by those destroying 
angels of gracefulness, the tailors and shoemakers, the haberdashers 
-and corn-doctors? On the whole, I concluded it were best for me 
to see no more than the tailor’s man, except when beholding that 
pleasant illusion, the man who comes to the footlights fresh from the 
star’s dressing-room. 

But Glaucus was Greek as well as looked Greek. Cut down 
through that rind of unreality—a rather leathery, unpleasant sort of 
tissue it is—which envelopes nearly all actors, and you found in 
Glaucus’ case a red-pomegranate heart ripened in mid-Attica. He 
was a man of not very liberal culture, of small and imperfect reading, 
of circumscribed and limited conceptions — none the less a Greek for 
that. What he knew, he knew like those who picked up their know- 
ledge in the groves and theatres of the wondrous living city, “on the 
steps of the Bema,” among the horsemen and footmen thronging the 
long way to the Piraeus, and in the wine-shops and wicked passages 
hard by the city gates. He felt what the Greeks felt, and what they 
did not feel he had small sympathy for. There was not a spark of 
spirituality about him, but only a gentle animalism, not gross enough 
to be offensive, yet full of vivacity and life as the ceaseless ripple of 
leaves in June mornings. I do not really know how much artistic 
force and reality underlay his actor’s superficial way—not much 
perhaps ; nor were any of his beliefs (except in himself, and in the 
fact and goodness of living) very strong or very firmly established ; 
but such beliefs as he had, such tastes, such affinities — you will find 
them all contained within the limits of Dr. Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary. I do not fancy his classical lore was at all deep, but such 
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as he had he took right into his heart, and made fable his own world 
as it is Love’s —dwelling among, not fays nor talismans nor spirits, 
but those “intelligible forms of ancient poets,” those “fair humanities 
of old religions,” 


Qui regerent, motumque darent, vitamque foverent 
Arboribus Dryadas, fluviorum Naiadas undis. 


If he had been Rhoecus he would have been sure not to forget his 
appointment with the nymph, but would have started to the rendez- 
vous in good faith upon the bee’s first buzzing challenge. If he had 
been Lycius, Lamia had never perished, for he would have broken 
Apollonius’ head with a goblet and kicked the sage out of doors 
sans cerémonie, 

It was a revelation of character to see Glaucus act the hero in Mr. 
Gilbert’s pleasing comedy of “ Pygmalion and Galatea” ; I never in 
all my life saw a rendition of such perfect faith. The playwright 
rather laughs at the fable and satirises the situations that grow out 
of it, until we have a drama which is virtually a reductio ad absurdum 
of the pretty Grecian tale; but the actor believed in the fable, be- 
lieved himself to be Pygmalion, and acted as if he had been just 
that artist in that desperate strait. In “Les Filles de Marbre” 
again, a piece of very Frenchy varnishing over dirt, Glaucus played 
the part of Raphael as if the sculptor’s dream of the prologue were 
the actual fable, and the modern drama only the Greek’s uneasy 
dream. 

With such traits, it may be supposed I studied Glaucus rather 
curiously, the more so that most actors I had met display quite 
different tastes and temperaments. He had all their ambition and 
fire, energy enough, judgment and composure enough, but none of 
the actor’s romanticism, and little of that peculiar morbid conceit 
which is so characteristic of the tribe. His glorious frank vanity 
was like the delight of a newly unveiled statue in the sunshine, 
standing there because it was good for it and a fitting station, and 
not because girls giggled and poked their parasols at it. But I did 
not propose to make a picture of Glaucus; I only wanted to intro- 
duce him sufficiently to give intelligibility to the little incident of his 
visit to me. 

When the boys and Glaucus were out of sight I returned to my 
work, and added up columns of figures as if I had been a bank 
book-keeper instead of a poor carle with never a bank-book at all. 
You see I had set myself to convince certain very learned economists 
that two and two do not make five, and it is surprising how many 
figures must go to a demonstration of that sort before any impression 
is produced. The subject was very absorbing, and I was still deep 
in my demonstration when I saw Glaucus go hurriedly past the win- 
dow, considerably in advance of the boys, who came straggling along 
as if they were pretty well blown. Ah, I said to myself, they have 
encountered that very uncivil bull and have been worsted. Well, if 
nobody has been tossed it will do Glaucus no harm, but give him a 
hint of receptions he may chance get if he fails to conciliate that 
bellowing bull, not without horns, the Public. When I came out I 
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expected to. find Glaucts full of enthusiasm about his walk, which 
was among very pretty scenery ; but on the contrary he was distrait, 
absent, and disposed to silence. He professed to have enjoyed him- 
self remarkably, and to have found the boys excellent guides and 
companions. He looked, however, as if he had met with some 
contretemps, and all that day was abstracted and ill at ease. I 
questioned the youngsters privily in regard to their walk, but could 
not learn of any adventure that had befallen them; they had not 
met any one, not even Mr. Guinness’s bull. The dog had barked 
once in the woods indeed, but Glaucus had thrown a stick at him 
and compelled him to silence. That was all. But both assured me 
that Mr. Glaucus was a funny man, the funniest man they ever saw. 
He had been merry as a cricket going, had talked, laughed, and 
played with them, chased the birds and squirrels, told them lots of 
pleasant stories, and made himself wondrous agreeable in many ways 
Then, in the middle of the woods, down by the big rock you know, 
Pap, and the bubbling spring —that was the time the dog barked 
too — he looked as if he saw something strange, and when they 
looked that way, put his hands over their eyes and said “Sh—, 
sh —!” frightening them very much. After that, he had gone to the 
side of the bubbling spring and lain down prone, as if he was going 
to take a drink, only he didn’t, but talked to himself and to the air 
and the leaves in a way quite incomprehensible to a brace of quiet 
country boys. They were glad when he started to come home again, 
though when he did so he walked so fast that they could not keep up 
with him. They were quite fixed in their opinion that Mr. Glaucus 
was a funny man, and declared that they would rather not walk in 
the woods again with him. I told them they must make allow- 
ances, that Glaucus was an actor, and his ways not their ways. 

“He must have been acting by the bubbling spring then, I 
reckon,” said my junior. “ He cut up bad as Ponto when he got the 
toad in his mouth.” 

* But I thought men only acted when people were looking at them, 
Papa?” said the elder, speaking more wisely than he knew. 

“ And were you not looking at him, and curiously too?” I asked. 
“It may be only another of Glaucus’ foibles to prefer the fit audience 
though few.” 

“He’s a funny man, Papa ; that’s what I’ve got to say about it.” 
And papa was inclined to accept the verdict. 

Next morning Glaucus seemed to have all his animal spirits about 
him again, and after breakfast —how the young actor did take to 
iced milk and curds and cream and fresh berries, as if he were living 
over again the pastoral of Longus!—I proposed that we should 
walk together. I took my rifle, hoping to kill a squirrel or two, and 
purposely led the way to the same path he had walked in the pre- 
vious day. He made no objection, but on the contrary walked ahead 
with great eagerness, and at a four-mile pace that was too severe for 
my weight. I reminded him that we were not going to catch the 
cars, but had the whole day before us if we chose. He walked 
more slowly, and let me come up by his side. 
“What is the impossible?” he asked abruptly. 
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“It is impossible for me to tell you.” 

“Yes, but — you know what I mean. I ama man of perfect faith ; 
you, I think, are something of a skeptic. But even you will not try 
to draw a dead-line over which the possible dare not go, eh?” 

“T really can’t answer, not knowing your drift. Possible and im- 
possible are relative terms, and in that sense it may be true that 
nothing is absolutely impossible, since, under certain conditions, 
everything conceivable might occur.” 

“That is not what I meant ; for in that sense black might be white 
and green red. But, conditioned as things are —in short, do you 
believe in what you see?” 

“‘ Not exactly, for then I would have to believe in ghosts, and that 
would upset my philosophy, in which I have more faith than I have 
in my optic nerves.” 

“Ghosts! Ah, well, I never saw one, and don’t want to, for they 
must be damp, unpleasant subjects, whether bodies or not. But sup- 
pose you saw—for instance, in the path before us—an object, a 
person of a peculiar kind, in whom you had a sort of faith before, 
but had never seen — would you believe in that?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ But, suppose when you came there, to the spot, the person seen 
so distinctly had vanished — eh — what then?” 

“Then I should say I had not seen any such person, or else such 
person was ingeniously concealed from me.” 

“Humph! You would not believe in the vanishing then?” 

“No. We have no trustworthy experiences of visible substances 
becoming suddenly invisible, except in chemistry. On the contrary, 
all our experience goes to show that such a thing is impossible.” 

“IT grant that, so far as our order of beings is concerned ; but sup- 
pose there are other orders of beings — you cannot condition them 
by the same laws —” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “of course not. But until two and two cease to 
make four, visible is likely to bear the same relation to invisible that 
itdoes now. There is nothing to prevent another order of beings 
and another system of the universe from getting ‘ between’ us, in the 
sense that the wheelbarrow got ‘ between’ the drunken man ; but we 
must, I should think, first acquire new senses before we can become 
conscious of these new relations.” 

Glaucus said no more but “ Well, you demand why for what your 
eyes tell you, but I prefer to accept what mine put before me without 
question,” and walked on. 

“ Suppose,” said he, after a bit, stooping to pick up a little wind- 
flower, and wistfully contemplating its fragile beauty, “ suppose while 
we were looking at this little flower its petals were to become wings, 
its wee heart a tiny palpitating body, and it were to fly away from my 
hand into the ether —” , 

“Well? Suppose so—what then? We should have been the 
first to see a species of plant or animal not before recognised. You 
could give your name to a new order of Glaucacex, or Glaucularia ; 
and that is an enduring sort of fame, let me tell you, Glaucus.” 

“‘ But — suppose I saw the transformation while you refused to see 
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it? Is it.not possible that some of us may have —I do not say finer, 
but different senses from others? I heard a poem once read of a 
child that saw the Wizard King and his daughter pursuing him, but 
the child’s father could only see the vapors wreathing or the gray 
willows waving: the wizard, however, carried off the child all the 
same. Was not the father your common-sense? Did Common 
Sense’s refusal to see the spirit make the child’s vision less real ?” 

“Not a bit of it, Glaucus. If you take the eyes of faith, the five 
senses of faith, doubt not but you shall be able to see, hear, touch, 
taste, smell, feel, experience all things whatsoever, possible and im- 
possible. But, my dear fellow, if solid is solid, solid can’t be fluid 
also, and so we come back to where we started. We may alter the 
conditions and make things what we please ; but if we accept one 
thing as it is, we must accept all things as they are.” 

“That I do. But I suppose these things are, and a part of our 
order — supposing also that elephants cannot see fleas, nor fleas take 
in the whole physique of elephants. Ah! I wish we were back again 
in those days when the world was young, and men did not fancy that 
pleasant things were simply fancies because, as the poet says, ‘ they 
overstepped the narrow bourne of likelihood.’ I am willing to be- 
lieve in and to strive after all things that are beautiful, without ask- 
ing whether they are real or unreal. I sometimes think I am a man 
born out of his due time—only a stray pigeon from that young 
world’s dove-cote. I get lost in woods like these, and forget that it 
is nonsense to look for Pan and Syrinx down yon glen, to expect to 
see fleet Dian twanging her silver bow as she swiftly darts along the 
margin of yonder hill.” 

“Stop a bit! I don’t know about Pan and Diana, but — yonder’s 
a squirrel, scuttling towards his den! Rattle a bush! Ah !—and 
there he comes, dead as Hector!” 

“A good shot!” cried Glaucus. ‘ How could you kill the poor 
little beast ?” 

**You shall pass your opinion upon that when you taste him 
broiled and buttered for breakfast. He’s young and fat.” 

The path we pursued now led down a slope towards the bubbling 
spring and the big rock of which my boys had made mention. It 
was much grown up with shrubbery and briars and saplings, but 
Glaucus pressed on with noticeable eagerness down the glade, which 
was a sort of amphitheatre in the hills, broken only at one point, 
where the stream from the spring flowed away, turning a sharp curve 
and losing itself from sight almost immediately in the lower and still 
more shady depths of the ravine. At this point of curving was a 
broad dry ditch, about three or four feet in depth, and overgrown on 
its banks with brambles. This ditch, which had once been the feed- 
race toa mill-dam long since broken away, wound back and forth 
around the sides of the hills in a serpentine course, keeping nearly a 
level, for more than half a mile, until it terminated at the meadow 
near my neighbor Guinness’s house, where the mill-pond had formerly 
been. Breaking through the bushes we came to a bowery sort of 
spot, a small pavilion overarched by the branches of tall trees, and 
sodded with a gentle sward of succulent green grass. It was latticed, 
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so to speak, on all sides with briars and vines, but was itself as free 
from foul undergrowth as if it had been cleared by man’s, not nature’s 
hand. This romantic spot sloped easily away towards the south, and 
midway of it was a broad mound-like rock, covered with mosses and 
small creeping vines, except upon its apex, where was a smooth bare 
place large enough for the table-cloth of a picnic party. On its lower 
side the rock descended with a series of gentle terraces, each mossier 
and greener than the one above it, until at its very foot was a wide 
flat glacis of smooth rock, and in the very centre of this a basin hol- 
lowed, with a diameter of four feet and a depth of two, up from the 
bottom of which, through pure white sand glinting with mica, 
bubbled a beautiful clear spring of never-failing and abundant water. 
The stream from this had cut a trough down the glacis, and the brink 
of the rock reached, descended abruptly, with a pretty tumult, into a 
foaming font some yards below, and thence impetuously sought the 
depths of the ravine. Here, at this font, and masked by a clump of 
greenbriar, began the dry race which had once been made to utilise 
the water. Beside the bank here towered a gigantic tulip-tree, ma- 
jestic and columnar, up which ascended a huge black serpent vine of 
the fox-grape, the growth of which climbed to sunlight far above all 
the other trees by the trunk of this monarch of the glen. A prettier 
spot than this little glen could not be conceived. Its appoint- 
ments were all so simple and modest ; there was nothing wanting, 
nor redundancy of anything. The ranker growths and flowers of late 
summer as yet were not; only some late violets, some star-white 
Quaker-ladies, some anemones out of due time, and small sad-hued 
heath-blooms ventured to peep out from, not grow above, the sheeny 
smooth short grasses and the crisp moss. 

Pushing the branches aside that seemed to want to bar us out of 
the fairy palace, Glaucus stepped hurriedly to the edge of the turf, 
looked eagerly forward and around, then breathed a heavy “Ah!” 
of disappointment. We sauntered down the slope, and I seated my- 
self upon the dome of the rock, resting my rifle across my lap, while 
Glaucus, descending the terraces, flung himself full length by the 
edge of the spring, and looked into its clear cool waters with the pin- 
ing, brooding air of young Narcissus. Suddenly I espied a squirrel 
eyeing me saucily from the mid branches of the great tulip-tree, 
holding one of its cones of pistils between two paws, and whisking 
his tail while nibbling. I softly raised my gun and whispered to 
Glaucus to be still. But to my utter astonishment the young actor 
sprang up and towards me, holding out his hands entreatingly, and 
crying “Don’t! For Heaven’s sake, don’t!” The squirrel, equally 
startled, dropped the blossom full upon Glaucus’ nose, and scurried 
away up to his hiding-place among the grape-leaves, where he chattered 
out his indignant protest at being so rudely interrupted. 

“Don’t shoot that squirrel, please,” cried Glaucus ; “it would seem 
like murder. I cannot bear it!” 

“ Well, I won’t,” I answered, “since you are so much concerned. 
But I did not know your humanity took that shape, you modern 
Brahmin, you!” 

“Oh, it is not shooting things I object to— but ¢#at squirrel — 
why, it’s murder! ” 
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“Oh, I beg pardon. An acquaintance of yours, eh? I could not 
have guessed it, not knowing you had ever been here before yester- 
day. I suppose that is Monsieur Bunny’s salutatory he is chattering 
out to you up there. Tell him to come down; he has my safeguard, 
as any other friend of yours would, of course.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what she is saying: I wish I did, from the bottom 
of my soul,” answered Glaucus, with a dreamy sort of sigh. “I'd 
rather listen to her any time than to your scoffing, incredulous yawp- 
ings,” and he flung himself impatiently down on the rock by my side 
and buried his face in his hand. 

“Thank you! I’m used to compliments, and I like them put on 
thick ; I confess you know how to do it. If you fail as an actor, I'll 
guarantee your success as bill-sticker. But I say, Glaucus, I am 
curious in matters of woodcraft — tell me how you know that squirrel 
is of the opposite sex. Because she chatters sans intermission, like 
the cachectic laughter of melancholy Jaques?” 

“Humph!” said Glaucus, grumpily. “I met an adventure here 
yesterday, but I’m not going to tell you about it, for I am not 
Touchstone to take your jeers with patience and return you the retort 
courteous to the end.” 

“My boys told me something of it, Glaucus, and if you'll tell me 
the rest, I’ll promise not to laugh at you— more than the occasion 
absolutely demands. I’m sure that’s a fair offer.” 

He made no answer. 

“ Come,” I urged, “ out with it! Don’t let your adventure, speech- 
less, whisper the o’erfraught heart and bid it break. You've seen 
something — there’s a dazed eeriness in your eyes that only comes to 
him who has stepped out of the path of common experiences.” 

“T have seen somebody. I would give my right arm to see her 
again. And I will see her again!” cried he, lifting his head and 
gazing towards the spring ; “I must see her again! ” 

“With all my heart! ‘Tell me who she is: maybe I may know her. 
If I do, I'll introduce you, unless that be amongst ves prohibitae.” 

“eriness! That word does not describe my state, which is one 
simply of longing. I am not eery ; I have seen no ghosts, but with 
my calm natural naked eyes a substantial being.” 

“Substantial! Disillusionist! I thought you had perchance met 
a fay, a sylph, a water-sprite — this is habitation fit for such — but 
substantial! That word, applied to anything resembling woman, 
means one hundred and sixty pounds avoirdupois at the very least — 
a fat undine —a substantial lorelei—— a nymph with a double chin — 
faugh!” 

“T mean that I saw her palpably — by daylight— with my own 
eyes, and so plainly that there could be no mistake about it. I’ve 
had fantastic visions before now, too, half dream, half reality, like 
the ripple of moonlight on dancing waters—a tantalising intangi- 
bility, or a mocking half-horror, that receded or vanished as I ap- 
proached it. Every active mind is subject, at nervous moments, to 
this sort of mirage, I suppose. But what I saw yesterday was totally 
different — was an absolute, glowing reality, or else I here am but a 
fading stupid dream that a pinch can dispel.” 
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“ But what was it you saw, Glaucus?” 

“A lady, bathing in the pool there, with a skin white as milk, 
sheeny as satin, polished like ivory —a mass of gold-brown hair, a 
cheek like the petals of tea-roses — ah!” 

“Cheer up, my boy, we’ll find her! Heavens! she didn’t see you, 
though? She didn’t catch you intruding upon her déshabille, did 
she? That would complicate matters like the deuce.” 

“She did — she saw me — and — vanished!” 

“Vanished! very convenient for a modest person in disarray. 
Which way did she go — up — down —or cross lot, Glaucus ?” 

“ She vanished, I tell you, utterly — disappeared as completely as 
she had been before me palpably — all in an instant — before I could 
rub my eyes. She was there, plashing in the water with idle hands 
and feet ; she was there, startled, standing with half-turned head and 
hand across her bosom, like Dian when the hunter came upon her at 
her bath ; she was gone, utterly vanished, completely out of sight — 
all in a second!” 

“‘ Maybe the sight of her gave you the vertigo—you had a fit of 
that deisidaemonia which made the judges shudder and wink when 
the Greek beauty bared her bosom before them ; or perhaps it was a 
seizure of right nympholepsy, with determination of blood to the 
head and other epileptic symptoms.” 

“Fudge! If you will listen to me a minute, I will convince you 
that I was as self-possessed as you are now. I came down the path 
back there, the boys behind me, the dog at their heels. I parted the 
branches and came to the margin there, paused, and saw as distinctly 
as could be the figure of a maiden sitting on the rim of the spring 
there, with her feet in the water, her head bent over, her bare arms 
idly dipping up the limpid fluid and letting it fall in pearly drops 
back again. Her hair was gathered back with a careless graceful 
snood like a fillet; she wore a sleeveless tunic of white, and upon 
the rock beside her was a pinkish mantle or robe thrown carelessly 
down. Her milk-white shoulders shone like marble in the shadowy 
green light there, and a stray gleam of sunshine, peeping in furtively 
through the branches to behold her loveliness, came down tremulous 
and kissed her hair into gold. I stopped short, I seized the boys to 
prevent them from making a noise, I took a step backwards, loathing 
the idea of disturbing a maiden at her bath, a twig crackled under 
my foot, I saw her turn her lovely, rosy, laughing face, I saw the full 
lips parted over the pearly teeth, I saw her start up in alarm, snatch- 
ing her silver feet from the unwilling water, and gather the robe 
about her gleaming shoulders. The dog barked, I menaced him, the 
maiden crossed swiftly, and with head still turned, to the bole of 
that noble tree with the grape-vine clambering up it, and then she 
vanished! No other word will express the fact. She did not go, 
did not simply disappear — she vanished. One instant she was there 
— just there !—ah, glorious vision !—the next I saw no more than what 
we see now — the rock,.the spring, the grasses, the green glooms and 
rustling leaves and emerald lights and shadows of this spot—the gray 
bole of the tree, the black serpent of vine about it, and—yes! one 
living object — that squirrel whom you would have shot just now ran 
up the tree and whisked her tail, and chattered saucily at me.” 
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“ Well — into what did she vanish, this mysterious actress whose 
first appearance you have so graphically described? Did she cleave 
the tree and go into it, like Ariel, or did she turn into a squirrel, and 
imitate Zaccheus ?” 

“‘ Stop — you haven’t heard all of it yet. I was startled, of course, 
but almost immediately I hurried across the open space, I came to 
the tree, I peered behind the briars, I looked into the pool yonder — 
I saw nobody. She had vanished. If she would appear to me again 
— Oh!” cried he, apostrophising the place where his vision had left 
him —“ what would I not give, what sacrifices would I not make to 
have her come to me once again!” 

“Well, Glaucus, if you will not tell me what shape you fancy her 
to have vanished into, you cannot expect me to know by what incan- 
tations to invoke her, with what gramarye to compel her presence. 
Nymph or nixy, lamia or hamadryad, lurlei or naiad, such a fair and 
ethereal vision is too lovely and too precious to be lost forever. Per- 
haps the charm will not need to be very potent after all —these 
nymphs sometimes, even when hiding, are like Galatea, who let her 
garments visibly flutter behind, ef se cupit ante videri.” 

“T know nothing about it,” said Glaucus, rising and stretching 
himself wearily, “I have no theory — I don’t want to think about it 
—I only want to have the vision— if it be a vision—renewed to 
me —the shape, if it be a shape, become a tangible reality. I tell 
you I am in love, and,if I do not again meet the lovely creature I 
saw here yesterday, I shall nevertheless never love another woman. 
Come, let’s walk further.” 

“ That is a sensible proposition, if we are to find any more squir- 
rels.) Come on!” We started to go deeper down the ravine. As I 
passed by the marge of the spring, I called: 

“Stop, Glaucus! Do nymphs and hamadryads use hair-pins 
wherewith to dress their green and glistening locks?” 

“Pish! I’m in no humor for joking.” 

“Come here, Glaucus. Look here, in the very spot where your 
naiad was bathing her silver toes! Do you see that simple black in- 
strument, without which women’s lives would be a burthen to them, 
and their own hair (both by growth and by purchase) a rebellious im- 
practicability —do you see that? Gaze upon it, Glaucus, and say 
whether modern improvements have not climbed up even into those 
good old days when the world was young!” 

Said Glaucus: “ It és a hair-pin, by jingo!” and he picked it up, 
and walked on hastily. I laughed, and the saucy squirrel chattered 
till the woods echoed again. 








—_— 


II. 


Glaucus walked every day in the direction of the bubbling spring, 
but I do not think he ever saw his nymph again. When his visit was 
ended, he returned to the city to fulfil a travelling engagement, and 
I began to collect the materials for his play. 

After some false starts and failures, I finally completed for him a 
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drama such as I thought would suit his idiosyncrasies while catching 
the public eye also. The subject was the adventures of Hy/as, and 
was meant to combine the attractions of acting with spectacle. In 
my first act I presented the early history of Hylas: his engagement 
with the fair Theban Princess Panthea, the mustering of the heroes 
to essay the capture of the Golden Fleece, and the embarkation of 
the ship Argo. In the second I showed the landing in Mysia, the 
conspiracy of the nymphs, and the inveigling of Hylas. His com- 
panions are mourning him on the shore when the vision of a goddess 
appears to them, relates his destiny and that of Hercules, forbids 
pursuit, and reports him happy; they are struck with sleep, and a 
sudden transformation scene reveals to them, as in a dream, the 
tableau of Hylas’ happy life beneath the waves and amongst the 
nymphs. 

But on the return of Argo, Panthea will not believe that Hylas can 
be happy separated from her. In the third act she resolves to rescue 
him ; and Medea, the sorceress, somewhat jealous of Jason, and 
knowing him to be susceptible, readily consents to employ her in- 
fluence with the nether powers, so far as to procure Panthea an in- 
troduction to the court of Oceanus, of which the nymphs who cap- 
tured Hylas are ornaments. Panthea proceeds thither, secures the 
oozy monarch’s support, has an interview with her lover, restores him 
to remembrance of things past, and carries him off. In Act 1v. Hylas 
is shown to be not quite so happy as a prince as he was under the 
wan sea-waves. Panthea is something of a shrew; in short, Hylas 
goes off to the sea-shore one day, and drops into the waves a ring 
which his favorite nymph had given him. The nymph appears, the 
old love dawns again in his rogabundi oculi, and how happy could he 
be with this one were t’other dear charmer away. But Panthea is 
stiff in defence of her rights — she comes in pursuit, armed with all 
Medea’s magic, and there is a frightful contest betwixt fire and water 
for Hylas. He is scorched, but quenched ; he is drowned, but haled 
out ; finally he settles the dispute, and assuages the irrepressible con- 
flict by dying himself, coram populo, whereupon the two widows em- 
brace and promise to give him a monument —a fountain ever flow- 
ing, and surmounted by a niche containing an inextinguishable lamp. 

After some delays Hy/as was announced for early production at the 
theatre. When the night of the first performance was deter- 
mined upon, Glaucus did me the compliment of securing a private 
box for me, and when the day came, I went to town, accompanied by 
Madame ma femme, and that very sweet pretty little neighbor and 
favorite of ours, Lydia Guinness. I was careful to dress myself elab- 
orately — dress is not one of my vanities— and to put on a dress 
coat, as I generally do upon such occasions. It has never happened 
to me, to be sure, but there is no telling how soon it will, that an 
audience may become so enraptured with one of my plays as to de- 
mand a bow and a speech from the author. Then if a fellow can’t 
get out of it, and has to go to the foot-lights, how calamitous to be 
without the regulation costume! I tell this merely to show that I am 
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he went on a journey, to isolate the stage-coaches withal, and protect 
himself against the electricity of chance thunder-clouds. 

There was a large audience to witness the first performance of 
Hylas. The people who expect great things of me, and the people 
who look for a cataclysm of failure on my part, were all there — the 
latter faction in a large majority. The orchestra had a new overture 
to encounter, “written for y/as,” a mild mixture of R. Schuman, 
Weber, and Meyerbeer, and of course boggled at it. The curtain 
rose upon a scene in Iolchos, with the sea in the distance — nice set, 
though I must confess I never heard that the New England elm was 
the characteristic tree of Ionia, as it was of this scene. Hercules, 
who had low comedy part in /7y/as, and boasted himself descended 
from F. F. O., opened the play with some neat touches that made the 
galleries roar. Jason, like a recruiting-officer, called over his tale of 
followers, with incidental remarks. Song by Orpheus, who was 
dressed like a muse, with blue mantle and laurel-wreath, and dance 
by the assembled heroes and their friends. In this way the previous 
history of Hylas is easily narrated, whereupon the hero himself came 
on to appropriate music. I found it hard to recognise Glaucus, who 
looked splendidly. The’costumer, the stage-dresser, and the hare’s 
foot together had made a hero of him indeed. “Oh, ain’t he 
splendid!” cried Lydia, in an ecstasy, as with easy indifference he 
shook his ambrosial locks to the repeated furore of the groundlings. 
“Who is that—not Glaucus?” said my wife, rustling her play-bill 
in search of the stage names. “No,” I replied “not Glaucus, but 
Hylas,— ; 

‘ The fair-limbed Hylas, with his hair of gold, 
And mighty arms down-swinging carelessly, 
And fresh face, ruddy from the wind-swept sea.’” 

Hylas nodded pleasantly to me as he crossed left and began to de- 
claim his blank verse in that flexible, cultivated voice of his. The 
play went on swimmingly, as a drama of sea-adventure should, and 
the curtain descended upon the first act, with its fine tableau of the 
Greek galley receding slowly from the tawny shore, amidst the 
greatest applause. “The play is an assured success!” cried the high 
and mighty manager, peeping into my box, and bowing with the utmost 
consideration to the ladies. “It will have a tremendous run!” 
and he toddled off to the box-office to count the receipts. “I told 
you so!” cried Madame ma femme, taking aim at me with her fan. 
“* Now, I suppose, I shall have that silk-dress — sage-green, with or- 
naments of real lace, as becomes a matron.” I declined to commit 
myself upon the point of lace at least, until the baize curtain should 
fall. ‘The act-drop signifies nothing, my dear,” said I. “No new 
play is safe until all the pea-nuts in the galleries are eaten up.” 

The classical drama, I have discovered, is much easier of effective 
presentation than the contemporary drama, which is called the “real- 
istic,” because it puts in scenes of the day and hour persons from no- 
where and no age. Hylas and Hercules, in tights and armor, found 
it easier to mount and descend the golden-beaked galley, and declaim 
blank verse ore rotundo than if I had cast them in newspaper prose 
and black suits, and made them rush up a fireman’s ladder into a 
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burning tenement house, or rescue from the gaping floods of Pier 
Number One a drowning damsel with a panier. In Act Second, by 
an easy scenic arrangement, after the heroes Hylas and Hercules go 
ashore for water, the galley rows ahead and off the scene in pursuit 
of a safe anchorage, and when the heroes go off R. and L. the scene 
closes to reveal the bower of nymphs (painted) and the hasty con- 
spiracy. Behind this, at second grooves, Hylas comes on again, 
upon a pleasant middle stage scene. And here, to my surprise and 
amusement, Glaucus had had depicted, as graphically as the scenic 
artist could do it from a verbal description, a representation of the 
big rock and the bubbling spring. The nymph (Miss Warner) sat 
bathing by the spring as the scene opened : the music played bird- 
songs and bee-hums, and, R. 1. E., enter Glaucus, through a slit in 
the umbrageous curtain. The illusion was perfect. 

But just then an incident rather destroyed the effect of the charm- 
ing scene, for the audience at least. My wife nudged me, and I 
turned to see the pretty Lydia staring upon the scene with much more 
profound amazement than even her inexperience in stage matters 
would warrant. She looked at me, looked back at the stage, seemed 
lost and bewildered like a person ina dream. Just then, right in 
front of us, upon the opposite side of the stage, appeared Glaucus, 
and looked into our box. Then, instead of looking up and across, 
and seeing his lavatory nymph, as was his cue, Glaucus faltered, stood 
still and stared at Lydia, growing pale through all his rouge. I 
saw Lydia blush celestial rosy red, as the accepted phrase goes — 
crimson, purple, would better express the actual fact—JI heard the 
prompter hiss out the cue repeatedly to Glaucus, while he still. stood 
there, rooted R. 1. E., with his eyes glued upon my box. Miss 
Warner looked over her shoulder, and sang over again her siren’s 
song — there was but one bar of it, no provision having been made 
for such a stay of proceedings as this. ‘The pause grew painfully em- 
barrassing, when, by a strong effort, Glaucus recovered his compo- 
sure, went through with his scene of surprise at finding the nymph — 
a scene he had just acted twenty times better — and his consterna- 
tion at her temporary disappearance. When he came to declaim the 
lines,— 

‘“‘ Now here—now gone! And comes she not again? 
Then am I lost indeed !— Just now, a prince, 
I trod this sward the happiest man of men,— 
And now, a captive, fettered heart and limbs, 
I stand here moaning! Heroes, turn your shields — 
The sword of Hylas rusts—” 


instead of speaking to the back of the stage, as he should have done, 
Glaucus turned towards our box, and said the words so significantly, 
so plaintively withal, that he made me feel uncomfortable. My wife 
bustled her fan, and Lydia, blushing deeper and ever deeper, hung 
her head and withdrew into the recesses of the box. 

“What in the world does all this mean?” I asked, and my wife 
stamped upon that melted-lead corn of mine as if it were only a pre- 
tence instead of a meteorologic misery. Lydia bent over and whis- 
pered something to my domestic mentor. 
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“No, my dear,” answered the latter, placidly, but decisively, “ you 
had better sit it out. To leave now would be taking too much notice 
of what has happened.” I noticed, in the shadow of the box, that she 
took the girl’s hand in hers and softly caressed it. It was only glove 
upon glove, but it seemed to have a very soothing influence. Lydia 
remained in the shadow and grew calm. I think, however, that she 
saw all of the performance, so far as Glaucus had anything to do with 
it. I told her that I took her interest in the play — if it was sincere — 
as a high compliment. 

“Sure enough,” she said, “you did writeit! I had quite for- 
gotten.” 

I invited no more criticism from that source. 

In the intermission after the Second Act the call-boy brought me a 
crumpled note : 


“ May I see you and your companions after the play? For Heaven’s 
sake say yes! GLaucus.” 


I handed the note to Madame, 

“We will go to Foulard’s and have an ice. He can come there to 
meet us. Yes,” she answered, and I wrote to that effect upon a card. 
After the messenger departed Madame passed Glaucus’ note to Lydia. 
She read it, blushed again, and rolled the paper round her fingers. 
The two women exchanged glances. 

“ Must I?” asked Lydia. 

“Yes,” nodded Madame. 

Glaucus acted with strange fire and force throughout the succeed- 
ing scenes. There was no more contretemps, only in the last act, 
when Glaucus gives himself up to despair and begins his dying moan, 
Lydia uttered a little “Oh!” that happily was not heard beyond the 
limits of the box. My mentor promptly pinched the girl’s elbow, 
whereupon she blushed again and shrunk within herself. The curtain 
descended finally upon the last scene with much approval. The au- 
dience forgot to call out the author, but the play was nevertheless 
what managers denominate a succes d’estime. 

Glaucus waited upon us at Foulard’s that night, was introduced to 
Miss Guinness, and accompanied us to the hotel. As he was leaving, 
my mentor nudged me to go with him and smoke my cigar in his 
company. Of course it was understood that I was to report to her 
all he said. 

“Did you give her that hair-pin, Glaucus? ” said I. 

“It is she! it is she!” cried he, in great excitement. “If you 
ever banter her about it, I’ll kill you.” 

“Lydia has told me all about it,” said my mentor to me next 
day. “She is dreadfully worried ; please don’t tease her.” 

““What a brute I must seem to be to some people! I’d like to 
ask her a question or two though. What was she doing in that 
galley, anyhow?” 

“Why, she had been out picking wild strawberries, got some of the 
stain on her pink dress, and took it off to wash it, never dreaming of 
any one coming ¢here. Then when she had her dress off, the notion 
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seized her to remove her shoes and stockings and play in the water. 
You know she’s nothing but a child anyhow, and she’d been to the 
spring a hundred times without meeting any person.” 

“Yes, but how did she manage to vanish?” 

“Poor thing! she was frightened half to death. When she turned 
and saw Glaucus, she snatched up her dress and shoes, whipped be- 
hind the greenbriar and tree, jumped into the old race, and stooping, 
ran along it for a hundred yards in her bare feet. Just think of that! 
She says she was dreadfully scratched. Then she slipped on her 
dress and shoes, went home, and had a good cry over it. She cried 
last night too, the little goose.” 

“T wish I had been along with Glaucus. I’d like to have seen her 
in her — tunic, he called it, didn’t he?” 

“What ridiculous creatures men are! She had on two underskirts ; 
besides he only saw her back, and that wasn’t near as bare as some 
ladies go in company. There’s only one thing worries her much — 
did Glaucus say anything about picking up her garter?” 

“No.” 

“If he had, he would have told you, wouldn’t he? Well, I guess 
she must have dropped it while running down the race.” 

“Tt is likely. Why should it worry her if he had found it?” 

“Don’t be a goose, sir! It would make almost two of mine!” 

“ Ah, yes ; and Glaucus worships the symmetry of Greek statuary, 
poor fellow!” 

“Tf you tell him, I’ll never forgive you.” 


I really have no more to say upon this subject ; but a lady critic 
who has just been kind enough to look over the manuscript, and says 
I ought to be ashamed of myself, informs me that the story is in- 
complete. : 

“ Did he marry her?” she asks. 

“Not yet,” I answer, in bad grammar. 

“Tsn’t he going to do it?” 

“T really don’t know; you can ask him yourself, ma chére. He is 
going to take a horseback-ride with Lydia Guinness to-morrow, and 
they will return here to breakfast.” 

EDWARD SPENCER. 

















ON THE STEPS OF THE BEMA. 


No. VI. 
Opps AND ENpDs. BREAKDOWN OF THE BEMA. 


IDYMOS CHALKENTEROS and Apollénios Dyskolos are 

the patron-saints of grammarians, and like them, grammarians 
are supposed to be crabbed and brazen-bowelled — never more so 
than when the time for examinations comes on. It is a beautiful 
day in early summer. Out of doors the air breathes delicious lan- 
guor, the trees are rocking themselves to sleep, the bees nod over 
the flowers which they pretend to be rifling ; life is all sunshine, per- 
fume, drowsihood. But in-doors young hands are twisting tender 
moustaches, young fingers are seeking the truth among the groves of 
Academic hair, young eyes are staring at the unsuggestive ceiling in 
quest of lost vocables and stray dates, young hearts are swelling in 
rebellion against the appointed tale of bricks, and young legs are long- 
ing and stretching, stretching and longing to be out of the stocks. 
Meanwhile the Brazen-bowelled or the Crabbed is sitting in his arm- 
chair quite at his ease, as it seems, for surely he is wholly indifferent 
to the sweet influences of summer and to the restless strivings of 
youth. 

Ah, me! tei ego istaec itidem in adulescentia — and there are cer- 
tain passages in the classics that never fail to remind me of the 
golden afternoons that mocked me and tempted me almost to mad- 
ness, as I took down mechanically the learned lecturer’s comments on 
Theognis, or noted the references to Eusebios and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus. 

But even if no longer susceptible of the more subtle inspirations of 
air and sky, the most obdurate of the Brazen-bowelled and the crus- 
tiest of the Crabbed cannot resist the drowsy powers of heat and 
quiet, and so it came to pass not long ago that one of my well-worn 
volumes of the Attic orators slipped out of my grasp, my feet went 
forward as if dangling down a flight of stairs, the outlines of the stu- 
dents became more and more indistinct, until I found myself on the 
Steps of the Béma once more—the hour twilight, and the com- 
pany a knot of clients discussing their cases. 


BROTHER-IN-LAW AND BOTHER-IN-LAW. 


“A plague on all brothers-in-law, say I.” “A plague on all 
brothers-in-law,” echoed another speaker, “for I have a brother-in- 
law myself. Leastways, I suppose I may call him a brother-in law, 
for he is my wife’s sister’s husband. At any rate I call him brother- 
in-law when I curse him, because it saves time. Sometimes, how- 
somever, I curse him Spudias, just so!” 
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A profane vulgarian! “ Leastways” and “ howsomever.” 

“My brother-in-law,” replied Kallistratos, “is my wife’s brother, 
and for my wife’s sake I have borne with him and borne with him, 
and I have offered to submit the case to referees, and I have done 
everything to make up the quarrel, and now the law must take its 
course. 

“T had an old kinsman named Konén, who died childless. He 
was sick but a short time, for he was a very old man, and death made 
quick work of it. When I saw that he could not live, I sent for 
Olympiodéros, to help me and my wife to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. While we were engaged in this duty, Olympiod6éros 
came to me with the astounding statement that his mother was re- 
lated to Konén, and that he was entitled to a share of the property 
in his mother’s right. This was news to me. In point of fact it was 
a lie. I must say it cost me a great struggle to control my indigna- 
tion at this bare-faced falsehood, but I reflected that the time was 
not a suitable one for a squabble, and that we had better bury the 
deceased first and discuss the property question afterwards. The 
upshot was that rather than get into a lawsuit with the brother of my 
wife and uncle of my children and bandy hard words with him, I 
consented to divide the property, share and share alike; and as 
there were other claimants, we bound ourselves to make common 
cause against them. There was not much cash to divide. Pretty 
much all Konén had to his credit in bank was spent on his funeral 
and his monument. I tell you what, these items do diminish a man’s 
estate seriously. A man’s death costs more than his life, and I re- 
member hearing Mantias say—he was a humorous man, father to 
that simpleton Mantitheos who brought that queer suit against 
Boidtos —that he could not afford to die at the current rates of cof- 
fins and headstones. I have often thought of that saying since, for 
Mantias was a free liver, and would have begrudged the thousand 
drachmae that Mantitheos spent as his share on his father’s funeral. 
Well, as I was saying, there was not much cash to divide that 
we knew of, and so I made two lots and gave Olympiod6ros the 
choice. One lot consisted of the house in which Konon lived and 
the slaves who were kerchief-makers, the other consisted of another 
house and the slaves who were druggists. Olympiodéros chose the 
latter. Among these druggists was one Moschién, who had been an 
especial favorite of old Konén’s. As Aristophanés says,— 


Mest trusty of his servants and the biggest thief. 


As it turned out, this Moschidn had made two very large hauls, and 
had stolen at one time 7000 drachmae and at another seventy minae. 
Some time after we divided the property we began to suspect Mos- 
chién, and determined to question him by torture. When he found 
that he was going to be tortured, he confessed the purloining of the 
1000 drachmae, and paid over what was left of it— about six hundred 
drachmae, and this sum was honestly divided between Olympiod6ros 
andme. Not satisfied with this, Olympiod6éros thought that he would 
try the virtue of torture again, and put the fellow on the rack — this 
time without my assistance. Moschidn disgorged the 70 minae entire. 
18 
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I waited and waited for my share until at length I became impatient 
and. demanded it, but Olympiodéros managed to put me off, first with 
one excuse and then with another. Meanwhile my half-brother came 
home from foreign parts, where he had been living, and laid claim to 
half the inheritance, and the other party brought suit for the whole. 
This tangle gave OlympiodG6ros another pretext, and he said that I 
must wait until the suit should be settled. According to our agree- 
ment we made common cause, but Olympiod6ros was to claim the 
whole estate and I half, for I could not claim more on account of my 
brother, who had the same right as I had. When the day of the 
trial drew near we began to get scared, for the suit had been sprung 
on us, and we were not exactly ready, and so we tried to get a postpone- 
ment. As luck would have it, just at the time the orators persuaded 
the people to send troops to Acarnania, and Olympiodéros was 
drafted. We thought this a glorious opportunity to have the case 
put off, but the other side had the last word, and made the jury be- 
lieve that Olympiod6ros had gone off for the very purpose of bring- 
ing about this delay, and not on public business at all. So the Chan- 
cellor dismissed the claim of Olympiodéros. Bound by my promise 
to him I made no claim, and the opposite party had the inheritance 
adjudged to them, and I turned it all over, the homestead, the other 
house, the druggists, the kerchief-makers, 300 drachmae, everything 
except the money which Olympiod6ros had received from the servant, 
for they could not lay hands on that. So that is what I got for being 
partners with him. If I had gone in with my brother I should have 
had no trouble about it. You may imagine that Olympiodéros was 
in a fume when he came back from the campaign and found out how 
matters stood. After he had taken his fill of fretting, he and I set 
to work to try the law again, but this time separately, binding our- 
selves by a sworn contract that if he succeeded in getting the whole 
he was to share with me, and if I should get the half I was to share 
with him. Olympiod6ros had the first say, and as I kept mum and 
made no opposition, he gained the suit and recovered the whole 
property. Oh, the pack of lies he told, and the pack of liars he 
brought up to prove the truth of those lies! He said, for instance, 
that I had hired of him the house that I had received in the parti- 
tion of Kondn’s property, and that I had borrowed of him the money 
that we had wrung from Moschién. And I would not deny what he 
said, but sat there dumb as a fish and acknowledged the truth of his 
statements.” 

I strained my eyes in the twilight to see whether Kallistratos 
showed any confusion while confessing his share in the conspiracy, 
but his fixity of feature would have done honor to the brazen bulls 
of the Crédit Mobilier. 

“If I had not helped him, he would have lost his case ; and yet 
in spite of his contract, in spite of his solemn oaths, he refuses to 
give me my share. I can’t begin to tell you the excuses and the pre- 
texts, the dodges and the makeshifts he has invented in order to keep 
me out of my dues. He knows full well that the documents are 
there, and so he has not ventured to sue me for the rent of his house 
— his house, forsooth!—or the interest of his money— 47s money, to 
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be sure !—and yet he holds out — holds out, although the production 
of the agreement is sure to blast him. 

“Why this madness?’ You may well call it madness, for there is 
a woman in the case, and old Solén was wise in laying down the law 
that whatever a man does under a woman’s influence is null and void. 
And such a woman as has taken possession of him, soul and body! 
Why, Alké that used to lead old Euktém6n about by the nose was 
sweet simplicity compared with her. I don’t know where he picked 
her up—ransomed her, I believe—paid anywhere between three and 
five minae for her; and now she flaunts by in fine clothes and hand- 
some jewelry, and my wife and my daughters, the sister and the nieces 
of this very Olympiodéros, have to look on when this jade parades 
herself in all her splendor, while they, poor things! seldom have a 
new dress ; and as for jewelry, they have no money to spend on such 
luxuries.” 

“No money! so much the better for them.” I turned to the new 
speaker, who had interrupted Kallistratos so unceremoniously. He 
was a young man, an Athenian dandy, his eye unsteady, his mouth 
weak and petulant, his voice the voice of a spoiled child. I noticed 
particularly that he said 7 for 7, and it seemed to me that I had heard 
that voice before. And so I had; it was the voice of Pasion’s son. 


“OpoLos DIABOLOS.” 


“Money, money, money!” said Apollodéros, with a pout ; “I have 
been brought up on it. ‘The first thing I can remember is my being 
taken by Phormién, whom the gods confound, to my father’s bank. 
My first toy was a daric, and my first copy was a list of bills payable 
and receivable. Money, money, money! all my life it has been a 
plague to me. It is as bad as my sweetheart Tryphaina. I am 
miserable with it, and miserable without it. I am sure it never did 
my poor father any good, for I found when I came to settle up his 
estate, that the best men of Athens had preyed on him systematically. 
There is Timotheos. I was brought up to admire Timotheos, son of 
the great Konén who rebuilt our walls, and what is more, rebuilt 
them with Persian gold — himself a good officer and a successful 
officer, an intimate friend of my father’s. What does he do but 
swindle the unsuspecting old man out of the freight for a lot of tim- 
ber that Amyntas of Macedon had made him a present of! Doesn’t 
that beat all ?— begs the timber and steals the freight! I don’t care 
what other people call it, I call it stealing. And he a general! 
Faugh! Of course I can’t trust myself to speak of Phormién. Un- 
grateful dog! to take advantage of his position in the household 
to insinuate himself into my mother’s favor, and through her to 
wheedle simple-hearted Pasion into selecting him as guardian of my 
brother and stepfather of his master’s children. All these expe- 
riences disgusted me with the banker’s business, and when I set out 
in life, I determined never to touch it, thinking that I could get rid of 
the nuisance of money transactions ; but being the son of Pasion, I 
could not escape the curse of my family. My taste was for high 
life. It is still; and as it is supposed that I have no end of money, 
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my companions have made me bleed freely for the honor of their 
society and the disgrace of being the son of Pasion — ex-slave and, 
I congratulate him, ex-banker. Nobody ever really thanks me. The 
men are as ungrateful as Phormidn, and the women are no more grateful 
than Tryphaina ; but of all my acquaintances I must say that Niko- 
stratos came nearest the proverb, ‘ The ram paid his board.’” * 

“TIT am glad to meet you, Apollodéros,” cried a parched pea 
of a ship-broker, to whom the name of Pasion smelt of oakum and 
bottomry. “I knew your father well, young gentleman. Tell us 
about Nikostratos.” 

“ At the time of my father’s death I was very young, and I went to 
live in the country. There I became acquainted with Nikostratos, 
who was just my own age; and as our places adjoined, we were 
thrown together a great deal, and were soon fast friends. I was of 
service to him with my purse, and he was of service to me —I don’t 
deny it— for he managed my farm for me in my absence, called off 
as I was from time to time by duty in the fleet or private business. 
Once it so happened that the fleet was off the Peloponnese, and I 
was summoned to take ambassadors from thence to Sicily ; and I only 
had time to write Nikostratos a hurried note, telling him that I had 
gone to sea, ‘would he please attend to my business in the country 
as before.’ While I was abroad on this mission, three of his servants 
took it into their heads to run away — two of them, by-the-bye, were 
presents from me. After these slaves he went in hot haste, was 
snapped up by a trireme, carried to Aigina and sold. When I re- 
turned to Attica, Dem6n, his brother, came to me and made a poor 
mouth : ‘he had not gone after Nikostratos because he had no money 
to pay his travelling expenses, although his brother had written to 
him, and although he had heard that the poor fellow was in a bad 
way.’ I was really sorry, and I said: ‘Here are three hundred 
drachmae for your expenses: go fetch your brother.’ When Niko- 
stratos got home, he thanked me for my kindness in letting his 
brother have the three hundred drachmae. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I have 
another and a greater favor to ask of you. Those sharks have put 
my ransom at twenty-six minae, and my relations will not advance 
me an obolos. Can’t you help a fellow?’ And he begantocry. I 
could hardly keep from®crying myself, he was such a pitiable object, 
mere skin and bone, and he showed me the great sores that the 
chains had made on his legs. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I have always been a 
true friend to you, and I have shown myself a friend in this trouble. 
I will do this for you: I will let you off from the three hundred 
drachmae, and I will subscribe a thousand drachmae towards your 
ransom.’ At that time I was hard up, for Phormidén, the thief, was 
keeping me out of the property my father had left me, and in order 
to raise the thousand drachmae I had to pawn some gold-plate with 
Theoklés the trapezite.” 

“T know him well,” interrupted Parched Pea, who seemed to know 
everybody well except himself. “TI know him well ; he has often lent 
me money on ropes and anchors.” 

“ Not long after that, Nikostratos came again, saying that the men 
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in Aigina were pressing him for the rest of the money, and that the 
contract called for payment in thirty days, under forfeit of 100 per 
cent. Nobody would buy his farm, nor take a mortgage on it, because 
his brother said he had a prior lien.. ‘For heaven’s sake,’ says he, 
‘raise the rest of the money before the thirty days are out, for if the 
money is not raised, I shall lose the thousand drachmae I have paid, 
and my freedom besides ; for you know the law says that if the ransom 
is not paid, the person of the ransomed belongs to the ransomer. 
When I get rid of these men, I will try to complete the subscription 
through the Mutual Benevolent Captives’ Aid and Assurance Associa- 
tion, to which I belong, and then I will pay you back whatever you 
lend me.’ Said I, ‘I say now what I said before, I have always been 
a true friend to you, and I have shown myself a friend in this trouble, 
and I am willing to help you again. But I have no money in hand, 
and I must raise it on securities.’ So I gave a deed of trust on a 
tenement of mine to a man whom Nikostratos introduced, and raised 
sixteen minae at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum. Surely, if any 
man ought to be grateful to another, Nikostratos ought to have been 
grateful to me. Would you believe it? he has broken with me al- 
together, and has concocted a plan to keep me out of the money that 
I lent him. He has bedevilled me in every way, has joined the con- 
spiracy of Phormién and his gang, and has done his utmost to have 
me put in jail. And the worst of it is, he works through his confed- 
erates, so that it is hard for me to get hold of him. He was at the 
bottom of the lawsuit that went against me the other day, though he 


put forward Lykidas, the miller, as the prosecutor ; and his precious” 


brother Arethusios is the scoundrel who went into my orchard one 
night and cut down all my fruit trees, and my young vines and my 
olive sets. His meanest trick was sending a young scamp, in the 
broad daytime, into my flower-garden, and making him pull up all 
my rose-bushes that were just putting out. He knows how I dote on 
roses, and how many roses a man in fashionable society needs, and 
he expected me to tie the young fellow up, or thrash him, or both. 
But I was too wide-awake for that, and inquired first whether the boy 
was slave or free, and so I escaped the trap which he had laid for me. 
It would have been a serious thing for a freedman’s son to have taken 
the punishment of that sprig of Attic citizenship into his own hands, 
and as soon as I learned that the trespasser was free, I was glad to 
let him go. His last performance came near costing me my life. One 
evening late, as I was coming up from the Peiraieus, up stepped that 
same brother of his, Arethusios, and hit me a blow with his fist, seized 
me about the waist, lifted me up bodily and tried to push me into the 
quarries. I am no heavy-weight, as you see, and down I should have 
gone into the stone pit if I had not cried out and brought some pas- 
sers-by to the rescue. But I have him now. Démosthenés the son of 
Démosthenés has written me a capital little speech, and I know it all 
except one hard passage which I must practise.” 

And with that he pulled his tablets out of his bosom and fell to 
conning his part. 

Parched Pea looked a little vexed at the absorption of Apollodéros 
in his own affairs. Like most men, he asked for ApollodG6ros’s story 
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in order that he might have an opportunity of telling his own; and 
turning to one of his cronies from the Peiraieus, who sat beside him, 
he said, in a snappish undertone : 

“ Apollod6éros hasn’t as good manners as his father. Old Pasion 
was as civil and obliging as any man could be, and when I set up in 
business he gave mea kind word and a lift nowand then. ‘This 
young chap can’t think about anybody but himself. But I am glad he 
has so much confidence in Démosthenés, for I have got him to attend 
to my little business, and, to tell the truth, I am somewhat nervous, 
because Lakritos, whom I am suing, is a favorite pupil of Isokratés, 
and he has the great advantage of pleading his cause himself. Be- 
sides it seems to me somehow that’ Démosthenés is one of those 
heavy craft that require some time to get under way, and the judges 
don’t let the water-clock run long in suits like mine.” 

“You can trust Démosthenés,” said the other ship-broker, who 
was built on the rotund model of a merchant-vessel, and was as slow 
and deliberate as Parched Pea was fussy and jerky; “he is an 
A No.1 speaker, if he is a kinsman of mine on the father’s side, and, 
what is more to the point, he gained a case for me not long since. 
It was a most extraordinary case. You were not in town at the 
time.” 

Parched Pea was on the point of saying that he remembered the 
case perfectly in all its details, but Démén’s ponderous assertion 
came down on the young lie, and it was crushed before it was born, 

* No-o-0-0,” said Parched Pea, and drawled for once. 

“Tt was a most extra-or-di-na-ry case,” said Dém6n, rolling out 
each vowel as if they were the pebbles that his kinsman used to hold 
in his mouth.- “ The annals of bottomry can’t show anything to com- 
pare with it. Such a brace of villains as Hégestratos and Zéno- 
themis do not exist on the surface of the universal earth.” 

“Except the Phaselites! Except the Phaselites !” 

“T except nobody. Such a brace of scoundrels as Hégestratos 
and Zénothemis do not exist on the surface of the universal earth.” 

Démén had an opulent air, and Parched Pea sighed and let him 
go on, solacing himself with calculating the interest on one talent 
five minae ten drachmae and three oboli at three drachmae per mina 
per month for three months and ten days, and this kept him pretty 
busy, because he was not a ready reckoner, despite his quick utter- 
ance. While Parched Pea was thus beguiling the tedium, I lent a 
more attentive ear to— 


DeEmon’s STORY. 


“ Bottomry is a tempting business, that is a fact; and though I 
have burnt my fingers with it more than once, the profit is so large 
when it does come that I can never refuse an offer. I count all the 
risks. I say to myself: If the ship goes down, down goes your 
money with it. If there is a storm at sea, the cargo is thrown over- 
board, and your hard-earned drachmae are turned into jetsam. And 
there are rascally ship-owners. You lend a man your money on a 
round trip, and he never comes home, but sends word that the ship 
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was lost between such and such ports, and all the time the vessel is 
plying as regularly as a ferry-boat, and the scoundrel is driving a 
brisk trade with your capital.” 

“Old fool!” sputtered Parched Pea to himself, “as if I hadn’t 
been in the business these twenty years! One talent five minae ten 
drachmae three oboli make 6510} drachmae. At 3 per cent.— let 
me see — three times six are eighteen —” 

“Yes,” said Dém6n, who was a little hard of hearing, “three per 
cent. a month is not bad interest, and so I thought when Prétos came 
to me and said that he knew of a good thing in wheat, if I would 
let him have so and so much. Wheat was rising steadily; none of 
your sudden spurts, but a good, sure-enough upward tendency. A 
ship was chartered, we sent our agent out to Syracuse, and the wheat 
was bought. The owner of the ship was Hégestratos of Massalia. 
Sharp fellows, those Massaliotes!” 

“Not half as sharp as the Phaselites,” said Parched Pea. 

“He had a partner, who went as passenger on the vessel, a 
man named Zénothemis, and these two borrowed money right and 
left on the cargo, which did not belong to them, but to Prétos. When 
Hégestratos was asked about the cargo, he would say that Zéno- 
themis had a large quantity of wheat on board ; and when Zénothemis 
was questioned, he would say he believed Hégestratos owned the 
whole affair; and so they bolstered up each other’s credit and 
raised a large amount, which they took care to send home to Mas- 
salia. The plan was to sink the ship, escape by means of the boat, 
and so swindle the creditors. When the vessel was some two or 
three days’ sail from land they attempted to carry out their purpose, 
and in the night Hégestratos went down into the hold and set about 
scuttling the ship. Meanwhile Zénothemis was sitting on the deck 
with the other passengers, playing the innocent. Suddenly a crack 
was heard, and suspecting that some mischief was going on, they all 
rushed below. Hégestratos seeing that he was detected, took to his 
heels and ran, they after him. There was nothing for it but to jump 
overboard, and jump he did; but the night was pitch dark, and he 
missed the boat and was drowned; and served him right, I say. His 
friend and partner was prodigiously frightened, of course, and begged 
the sailors to get into the boat and abandon the ship: ‘she couldn’t 
live, and would go down the next moment.’ Exactly what he 
wanted. But our agent opposed this with all his might, and offered 
the sailors large pay if they brought the ship safe to land ; and thanks 
to the gods and to the sailors, the vessel did reach Kephallénia in 
safety. Here Zénothemis tried a new game. He said that the owner 
of the ship and those who had advanced the money all belonged to 
Massalia, and that the ship ought to go to Massalia. However, the 
officers at Kephallénia decided that the ship must go back to Athens 
from whence it came. Foiled in this device, the shameless scoundrel 
put a good face on the matter, as you may suppose when I tell you 
that he not only came to Athens, but laid claim to our wheat.” 

“How was that?” asked Parched Pea, who became more atten- 
tive as the story neared its close. 

“Why we, that is Prétos and I, hearing that there was some hitch 
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in the matter at Kephallénia, turned the thing over and finally agreed 
to send out a man to see about it. The fellow whom we sent out, 
Aristophgn, proved to be a perfect wharf-rat, as unmitigated a villain 
as walks the docks of Peiraieus, and that is saying a good deal. 
This Aristoph6én put Zénothemis up to claiming the wheat as the 
property of the late deceased Hégestratos, on which the said Zéno- 
themis had advanced the said Hégestratos so and so much. The 
wheat itself was in Prétos’s hands, and the creditors of Hégestratos 
and Zénothemis were forced to join in the suit if they wished to get 
their money back. At first Protos, still thinking that there was some- 
thing to be made by wheat, held on to it, but meantime the price had 
fallen, and as he was not a very scrupulous person, he began to listen 
to the propositions of Aristophén. ‘Let judgment go by default,’ 
said he. ‘ You will not lose anything by it, and if anybedy loses, it 
will be that old hunks Démon.’ So Prdétos went over to the enemy, 
and I should have lost my money, principal as well as interest, if it 
had not been for my cousin Démosthenés. And you say he has un- 
dertaken your case? ‘That surprises me, for he told me that he 
would never touch a private suit again after going into political life.” 

“Oh, he only meant that he would not plead in person,” rejoined 
Parched Pea. “At all events he has written a speech for me, and 
after what you tell me I am much encouraged. The opening sen- 
tence is very fine: ‘The Phaselites are awful hands at borrowing ; 
and when they borrow they enter it as Profit, and when they pay they 
enter it as Loss.’ ” 

A bluff young countryman on the left of Démén, who had been 
fast asleep during the discourse of his neighbor, which discourse was 
delivered with many a puff and many a drawl, started up at the word 
“Loss,” which Parched Pea had articulated with as much force as if 
he had shot himself out of a pop-gun, if indeed the pop-gun was an 
antique instrument of warfare. 

“Loss!” said he, “ there was no loss to speak of. Not quite three 
measures of barley and half a measure of flour—was there ever 
such a row about such a trifle?” 

“ Young man,” said Dém6n, severely, ‘you are out of your mind. 
Go home and take a double dose of hellebore. What with one man 
yelling ‘ Phaselites’ into my ear as if I were deaf (I never heard bet- 
ter in my life), and another man talking about three measures of 
barley on the other side, I vote this session a nuisance, and I will 
wait for cousin Démosthenés no longer.” 

Dém6n shambled away, and Parched Pea bounced with rage at 
being defrauded of his listener ; but as stolidly indifferent to the im- 
patience of the one, as he had been to the wheezy objurgation of the 
other, the countryman squared himself and told — 


A Story oF A DRAIN. 


“There is nothing worse than bad neighbors, and the Kalli family 
are certainly bad neighbors. Old Kallipides was well enough in his 
way, but his sons Kalliklés and Kallikratés have given me no end 
of trouble about a miserable drain. 
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“ My father, you must know, built a wall around his place, just before 
I was born. Kallipides was alive at the time, and Kalliklés was a 
grown man and living in Athens. Not a word of complaint was 
heard from anybody, although there were floods then as there are 
floods now. People who live in our climate must expect such things, 
either too much water or not enough. If there had been anything 
wrong about the wall there was time enough to make it right ; for my 
father Tisias and Goodman Kallipides lived fifteen years after the 
wall was built ; and if the wall was a nuisance, why didn’t they indict 
us for a nuisance in all those fifteen years? If my father stopped up 
the drain by his wall, the proper way would have been to go to my 
father and to have said, ‘ What does all this mean, Tisias? Stopping 
up the drain? Why, the water will run into our grounds!’ If my 
father had left off, well and good ; if not, they could have proved the 
nuisance on him. But the fact is, there wasn’t any drain to stop up, 
and they didn’t discover any drain until my father died, and then they 
thought that they could impose on a youngster like me. 

“This is the way the land lies,” and the son of Tisias began to 
draw lines on the ground with his oaken staff. 

‘Here is my place, and there is the Kalli place,.and here between 
the two runs the road. Back of both places is a mountain that goes 
all around, so that the water that comes down runs into the road, and 
if it is checked there it runs into the fields. Once it happened that a 
perfect water-spout flooded the road and poured over into our farm. 
It was not ours then, but belonged to a dainty city gentleman, who 
could not abide the place and paid no attention to it. The water 
having once found its way in, came back two or three times and made 
a gulley. Then the neighbors began to trespass, and the farm be- 
came a thoroughfare, until my father took hold of it and built a wall 
around it. This gulley that was is what Kalliklés has the impudence 
to calla drain. A drain indeed! Why there is a regular orchard in 
it, grape-vines and fig-trees. Who would plant grape-vines and fig- 
trees in a public drain? There is an old graveyard in it. Who would 
think of burying his parents in a public drain? And yet the trees 
were there long before my father built the wall, and the tomb-stones 
were there long before he bought the place. 

“ And then look at the way the drain runs. Who ever heard of a 
drain like that? You can’t find one in the whole country. When the 
water comes down.into the road, we let it come down into the road, 
and we never dream of carrying it into our lots or our houses. And 
yet this fine fellow expects me to carry the water through my place, 
and when it gets past his to turn it out into the road again. If I do 
that, the farmer below me will have the same right to complain that 
Kalliklés has now ; and if I am afraid to turn it out into the road, it 
will certainly take vastly more courage to let it run directly into my 
neighbor’s farm. So it seems that I am not to turn the water into 
the road, and that I am not to turn it into the fields. What am I to 
do with it? Surely, Kalliklés is not going to force me to drink it up 
and turn it down my throat? 

“A drain isa drain. It stands to reason that a drain must go 
somewhere. It does not come into a man’s place and stop there, but 
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goes on. Now this thing that these people call a drain is a mere 
wash, which my father cut off by a wall long and long ago; and he 
had as much right to do it as Kalliklés had to run up a dam of large 
boulders — every one of which was a wagon-load —in order to pro- 
tect his place — which he did a short time since. 

“As for damages, if I had to pay for all the damage the high 
water does in my neighborhood, it would take all my property several 
times over to meet the claims of my neighbors ; and although many 
of them have suffered much, not one of them complains of me ex- 
cept this man, who has suffered little or nothing, and for what he has 
suffered he has to blame his own carelessness. And a pretty way 
he has taken to prevent any further injury! He has set out his wall 
so as to take in a considerable strip of the road with a number of 
public trees, and he has not only made the road narrower by his dam 
of boulders, but he has made it higher by throwing out into it the 
mud and trash brought down by the rain. And now about the loss. 
It is all fudge ; and I’ll tell you how I learned about it. My mother 
and the mother of these people are old acquaintances, for they have 
been neighbors for a long time, and their husbands were intimate 
while they were living, and this quarrel is a recent thing. So after 
the flood my mother went over to see her old friend, and to find out 
the extent of the mischief. Now I am telling you the tale just as 
my mother told me—so help me! Mother says that the old lady set 
up a great wail, and took her round to see the ruin, and she saw with 
her own eyes three measures* of barley spread out to dry and half 
a measure of flour. That was all the harm the water did. Oh no! 
it turned over a firkin of oil, but no oil was lost. That is the sum 
total, and these creatures assess the damages at 1000 drachmae!” 

“A lubberly clodhopper!” snarled Parched Pea between his teeth, 
for there was something in the air of the young rustic that kept him 
from any open criticism of the story or the story-teller ; “ Démé6n is 
gone; the miserable curmudgeon begrudges a fellow even a little 
sympathy. Let me see whether I have my contract all right.” 

With that he pulled out a long legal document, and began to read 
it aloud in a peculiar sing-song tone, his voice rising and falling so 
fast that I could only catch the words, “ Phaselites— Athens — 
Skiéné — Bosphorus — Borysthenés — if before Arktfiros — 225 per 
mille— after Arktfros, 300 per mille, principal and interest — 20 days 
after return to Athens —jetsam, flotsam, ligan, less by the public 
enemy —” 

“This fellow’s Greek is much harder to follow,” thought I, “than 
the others’. I suppose it is the crabbed legal style. Legal style is 
certainly the worst of styles in all languages. I remember attending 
a Jewish wedding years ago, and though the officiating Rabbi had 
kindly shown me the contract beforehand, and interpreted it to me 
with all its extraordinary clauses and provisos, not a word could I 
recognise when it was read aloud at the ceremony, except ‘tollars, 
tollars, tollars,’ and that was not Hebrew. It is almost as bad with 
this confounded bottomry business. I will borrow the document of 
Parched Pea. Perhaps my old teacher Boeckh will help me out.” 





*A medimnus is a bushel and a half. 
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But as I stretched forth my hand to pluck Parched Pea by the skirt 
I felt the béma rock beneath me, and I heard acrash. “ Heavens!” 
cried I, “ Hégestratos is scuttling the vessel.” 

It was only my arm-chair that was breaking down, and with it fell 


the Béma. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 








DA CAPO. 


E that as heir unto the new is born, 
Is faithful to the old ; 
And by the future years, for all our scorn, 
Our story is retold. 


Just so we hear along the water-line 
Some sweet, low song, 

Which echoes in a minor, far and clear, 
In chords sustained and long. 


Thus holds the sunset in its solemn glow 
The dawn’s deep heart of rose, 

And that same Paradise for which we sigh 
Lost Edens shall disclose. 


The room stands ready in the tender heart; 
No step beside the door 

Can move it on its hinges, save the one 
Which stood there once before. 


There is no Lethe for eternal souls ; 
The old song echoes still, 

The old fields smell and bloom through ‘all our dreams, 
We gather as we will. 


ELxLa F. Mossy. 











INCIDENTS, SCENES, AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 


No. I. 
THE CHANGE AND PREPARATION. 


“ Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth, 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 
And long-accustomed bondage uncreate?”’ 


ATIONS have generally gained the establishment of great 

principles or valuable rights, or accomplished great advance- 
ments of their social condition, by long processes of effort and endur- 
ance, or through the throes of some greater but briefer agony. 
Greece has illustrated this in her modern history, in the latter branch 
of the statement at least. Her present liberty was bought at a 
mighty cost, and if patriotism and heroism deserve to be recorded 
and honored, the story of the Grecian war of 1821-8 for freedom de- 
serves to be better known by the world than it is. 


Tue Lonc Dark NIGHT. 


At the date where these sketches are to begin, three-and-twenty cen- 
turies had passed since the Grecian republics fell before the Mace- 
donian power. This yielded to the colossal imperialty of Rome, 
B.C. 150. But Greece threw the influence of her arts and letters 
over her mighty conqueror. Then she was merged in the great 
eastern division of the Empire, when, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, it became an empire of itself. This great monarchy was essen- 
tially Greek ; in fact, it has generally from that time been so styled. 
The Crusaders, while they held possession of Constantinople, ex- 
tended their power over Greece proper, and there remains at Athens 
to the present day a singular monument of their ascendancy, in the 
lofty square tower which rears itself on the Acropolis Hill, in the 
very midst of the grandest remains of Grecian antiquity, making, as 
one cannot but feel, though a unique feature of the picture, yet a 
great deformity. For ages the Constantinopolitan Empire bore up 
against the tremendous avalanches of Saracen and Turkish invasion. 
And may not the Greeks claim something on the score of their hav- 
ing so long been the defenders of Europe against these barbaric 
powers? Gibbon’s pen has given us the splendid picture of the 
beauties of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn. It has depicted, 
too, the sad but sublime scene enacted within the walls of St. Sophia 
on that night before the city fell, when the last of the Constantines 
there performed his final devotions and offered himself anew as a 
sacrifice for his country. The fall of Constantinople took place in 
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1453; the subjugation of Greece to the Moslems followed within the 
next six years. 

One is surprised, when he comes to make the investigation, through 
the long period intervening, to find how little that country was visited, 
even by travellers, during those ages that, to Greece herself, wore 
away so heavily. Beside that noble contributor to archzological 
science — Colonel Leake — Pouqueville, Dr. Clarke, and a very few 
others were the only writers that gave the world any information 
about the condition of Greece in that long dreary night of her servi- 
tude. Such it was in every respect. The wasting of the land by 
plagues, by invasion and war the part of Franks, Venetians and 
Russians, in their contests with the Saracens and Turks, during ages 
extending back even beyond the period of the Turkish conquest, and 
by taxation and oppression on the part of their cruel Mohammedan 
masters after that date, aggravated at times by the effect of unsuc- 
cessful efforts at revolt, and even of the stretching forth of imploring 
or welcoming hands to Venice and Russia, combined to reduce the 
population of Greece at times to a most sad condition. We may 
make some allowance for Hellenic love of hyperbole, since the 
modern Greeks, as was true of their more illustrious ancestors, like a 
story to have large dimensions ; but according to accounts that have 
reached us, the Peloponnesus, in the early part of last century, when 
its different districts were more fully subjugated by the Turks than 
ever before, contained some 200,000 inhabitants. The peace and 
quiet of some forty years were swelling their number when, in 1756, 
a dreadful plague swept off, it is said, one-half of the population. 
The unsuccessful invasion of the Russian General Orloff, in the year 
1770, and the naval demonstrations of the great Empress in the 
Mediterranean against the Turks, brought but revenge and worse op- 
pressions on the heads of the poor Greeks of the Peninsula and the 
islands ; and we are told that the Morea, wasted and almost ruined 
by these causes, had a population hardly exceeding 100,000, when, in 
1781, it was visited by another destructive pestilence. The Greeks 
began in desperation to be driven to the last resort of expatriation 
in order to escape the miseries of their condition. Every one that 
has ever lived among them, or become well acquainted with them, 
knows that expatriation with Greek people is a dire last resort, for 
in the hearts of no race of all the earth does the love of the native 
soil burn stronger. But light began at length to break on the dismal 
night of their adversity. 


THE HARBINGERS. 


Topographical and physical circumstances certainly do affect 
greatly the development of character, individual and national; and 
there is hardly any part of the world where a climate like that of 
35-40 north latitude is so delightfully tempered in the dry and hot 
season, and over an almost forestless surface, as is that of Greece, 
by the altitude of her mountains — which, as Parnassus, Taygetus, 
and others, even in these latitudes bear snow on their sky-piercing 
peaks till summer is half gone — and by the sea-breeze, which almost 
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everywhere sweeps over the narrow peninsula. I have to do now 
only with the sea and what it has done for the Greek people in these 
modern days. Being so peninsular, and projecting down into the 
Mediterranean, one can hardly travel even’ for a few hours in any 
part of Greece without catching a glimpse of its blue waters. And, 
indented as the country is by bays and gulfs, and nearly cut in two 
by the sea at the Isthmus of Corinth, those blue waves everywhere 
invite even the inhabitants of continental Greece to maritime adven- 
ture ; and still more does this hold of the isles which stud the seas 
around Greece. Leaving out those grand ones, Euboea and Crete — 
and parts of these are quite mountainous —the larger part of the 
Grecian islands have little of fertile or even arable surface. They 
present themselves to the eye as mountain-ridges lying on the sea 
surface. To the Grecian islander the waters that chafe his native 
shores almost make the music to which he is cradled, and they form 
the field of his enterprise. Hence the Archipelago swarms with 
their craft, from the little caique that in the distance on the blue 
surface looks like a butterfly’s wing, up to the more stately barque or 
brig or ship ; and the flag of the blue and white stripes and cross is 
seen on every sea and in every port of the Levant. 


COMMERCE A Day-STar. 


But what has this to do with the national regeneration of this once 
so famed people? A greal deal, not only in furnishing the sailors 
who were afterwards to make those A®gaean waters the scenes of so 
many splendid exploits, but in giving Greece a commerce that brought 
back to her wealth, advanced civilisation, and improved education, 
and with them a new national life, and as a final result, her liberty. 
Before the end of the last century the Empress Catharine had “ un- 
locked the Straits ” and opened the way to the markets of the world for 
the grain and other products of Poland and Southern Russia. The 
Greeks had been almost exclusively the shipmen and carriers of trade 
for Turkey ; and the Phanariotes (commonly written Fanariotes*), a 
somewhat aristocratic and privileged class of Constantinopolitan 
Greeks, had for generations amassed wealth by trade and finance. But 
now the field of Greek enterprise was widened in the Euxine; and 
Odessa, “ built on a Tartarian steppe,” and springing up into a city, at- 
tracted many Greek merchants. Astill wider field, however, was opened 
by the wars of the old French Revolution, interrupting as this did the 
commerce of the western nations, and creating a demand for imported 
breadstuffs. The islanders of Hydra, Spetsos, Psara and Scio em- 
barked in distant traffic; they acquired wealth, they brought back 
modern civilisation, they established schools, and even a college, 
with a printing-press, on Scio ; they began to send their sons, for the 
benefit of university and college education, to the literary institutions 
of central and western Europe ; and these came back to be educators 
of their own people in the higher branches of modern learning and 
the best methods of modern instruction. The revival of learning and 
of national aspirations after freedom — for the two went together — 
was wonderful in its rapidity. No nation perhaps in all human 





*A name derived from the Greek “ quarter’? of Constantinople, 
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history has shown such an orgasm toward better things as was 
exhibited by the Greek people from the year 1790 to that of the great 
outbreak. All that was accomplished, in the work of preparing for 
so great a change a nation that had been enslaved to a race of bar- 
barians for 360 years, was done within those thirty just designated. 
And, by the way, if the Greeks have not shown themselves almost 

_ miraculously wise and good, as many English people and some 
Americans seem to have expected of them, is it any wonder, after 
such antecedents? Is it not rather a wonder and a very high credit 
to them that the Greeks have acted their part so well as they have 
done these fifty years, since they broke their fetters? If the “grand 
nation” of Western Europe had done even half as well within that 
same period, France would have been at this day in a far happier 
condition than it now is. 

But, within the epoch above referred to, common schools, and 
those of a higher grade called “ Hellenic” (from the fact that the 
study of the ancient tongue was made prominent in them), were 
established at important points, everywhere, among Greek-speaking 
people ; and a printing-press, operating at Vienna or Trieste, sent 
out a good many books for educational purposes ; and Greek boys 
are so wide-awake in regard to education that they can come as near 
doing without books as any boys in the world, for the writer of this 
has frequently seen them, in the lack of books, copy entire lessons 
out of the classic writers — and those not so short as American boys 
generally get—and then study the transcribed passages. Scio, 
charming Scio, seemed likely to become the Eden of the Muses and 
the centre of the reviving Grecian learning and refinement ; and one 
of her sons, Adamantius Kordes,* a man whose name is revered by 
the Greeks as no other man’s, and is yet to be honored by the world 
at large as one of the great men of the age in which he lived, was 
devoting his life in Paris, whither he expatriated himself for the benefit 
of libraries and literary privileges, to the work of his country’s re- 
generation by the use of his pen; and he did use it in the most 
potential manner that perhaps any man ever did, especially in the 
production of a series, most unique in its character, of editions of the 
Greek classics, with philological notes and “ prolegomena,” in which 
last, mingled with some literary matter, and perhaps without any 
notice or knowledge on the part of the Turkish masters at home — 
for the Turks are not guilty of dipping into the Greek classics — he 
could and did introduce the discussion of all matters pertaining to 
his country’s regeneration, referring sometimes to our country, and 
making his countrymen familiar with the history of our independence, 
the structure of our government, and the names of Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Franklin. 


Sicns oF ComMING Day. 


Thus the way was prepared. The shadows of the long, long night 
were lifting themselves ; the dawn of the day of Hellenic regenera- 
tion was beginning to illuminate the horizon. Patriotic sentiment 
had been growing with the reviving education and intelligence of the 





* Commonly, from the French form of it, written Coray ; but I have preferred the Greek orthography. 
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Greeks ; they had begun to cherish the day-dream of a “new Greece.” 
In fact as early as 1796 Rigas, whose “ Ode to Liberty,” as well as 
his martyrdom in her cause, has made his name dear and immortal 
with his countrymen, set on foot, with a few other Greeks at Vienna, 
a scheme of insurrection ; but the Austrian government making dis- 
covery, and not being well affected by any means towards such popu- 
lar movements, delivered the Greek patriot to the tender mercies of 
the Turks, and he was put to death at Belgrade. In 1806 an actual 
outbreak of revolt took place in Thessaly under the leadership of 
Euthymos Blachabas, one of the Armatoles of that region, a sort of 
semi-Klefts, whom the Turkish government, somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of “fighting fire with fire,” had taken into its employ as a kind 
of gendarmerie ; but the effort was soon suppressed. Colocotrones 
had previous to this started one in Morea, which would probably have 
had a different issue had he received the support that he looked for 
on the part of the Russians, then at war with the Porte. 


OuTLAW FORERUNNERS. 


The Klefts (more properly Klepts), who formed but a class of the 
Greek population, and the Souliotes and Maniats, who were inhabi- 
tants of certain districts, by their semi-independence, maintained so 
long before the revolution, and by their bold, warlike, chivalrous 
spirit, helped to keep alive among their countrymen the sentiment 
of freedom, and to prepare the way for the great struggle. Of the 
latter two and the romantic episodes which their history furnishes in 
modern Greek story, I propose to say something in a future article ; 
but we will take a little time now for the famous characters first 
named. A very large part of the surface of Greece is covered with 
mountains, and some of these, as already mentioned, are very lofty ; 
and not only so, they are very rugged and abound in cliffs, narrow 
defiles and caverns, so as to afford in a remarkable degree retreats 
for robbers, outlaws, and enemies weak in numbers. In fact they il- 
lustrate to us how the young prospective king of Israel could wander 
for months among the Judean mountains, baffle the pursuit of his 
foes, and even sometimes be near enough to speak to them, at a time 
when there were no firearms to be used against him. ‘The Greek - 
mountains have furnished in these latter times such nurseries for 
brigandage that to this day the Turkish and Greek governments 
have not succeeded in exterminating it; and the brigands can even 
send their captives into the cities and towns (leaving hostages) to 
demand their ransom, the captors feeling secure in their wild lurking- 
places, and the facility of escape by paths unknown to others but 
familiar to them. 

In some cases it may have been real crime or deserved outlawry, 
but in a large number it was the desperation produced by a deed of 
vengeance, or the desire of it against their oppressors, or some such 
cause, that drove one and another of the Greeks from time to time to 
the mountains to live the life of a Kleft. The love of wild adventure 
and romance, and of a fully realised personal freedom, swelled the 
number of the semi-patriots and semi-freebooters. ‘ The Turks and 
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Moslem Albanians were fair game for them, the converse likewise 
being true ; but the sympathies of their countrymen were with them. 
A Kleft could drop down to one of the villages at any time, by day 
or night, when there were not too many Turks about, fill his wooden 
flask with wine, and replenish his wallet with bread, olives and cheese, 
or share the better cheer of soup and meat—quite hyperbolical 
luxuries with the Greeks at large—in case his visit happened on a 
day not numbered in the long catalogue of the days of the Greek 
calendar that forbid to the devout the use of flesh, if not of oil ; for 
even worse robbers than the so-called Klefts are very pious in these 
matters, and I was once shown the spot where a band of brigands in 
former days had had a chapel in which their own priest officiated. 


FREEDOM IN THE KLEFT-LIFE. 


From their rock eyries the Klefts looked down upon the valleys, 
plains and roads, and sometimes they were able to pounce down on 
a handsome store of booty ; and it may be conceded as possible at 
least that they did not always, especially when a little “hard up,” 
exercise an extremely scrupulous conscience on the question who was 
the so-styled owner of the property, Turk, Jew, or Albanian, Papist, 
Moslem, or “Orthodox.” If it happened to_ be a wealthy Greek, it 
might be said, with a shrug or a wink of the eye, “His excellency 
(‘‘-% edyeveta tov,” a form of polite address among the Greeks) has a 
little more than he came properly by,” or “a little more than is good 
for him” ; or, “he is a mean slave for his interest to the Turks” ; or, 
“not so generous to us as he might be”—‘“so here goes what we 
have hold of, and let us drink to his honor’s health.” But in general 
they paid respect to the rights of property on the part of their op- 
pressed countrymen ; and some of them, refugees from wrong and 
oppression, were men of comparatively good character and of high 
spirit. The Kleftic fraternities, however, nurtured a class of men of 
great bodily force, activity and endurance, bold and adventurous even 
to a degree of romance, loving the wildest freedom and thoroughly 
acquainted with the most rugged and difficult passes of the country ; 
and here I may say in passing, that if it had not been for the ob- 
structions which the broken surface of Greece interposes to invaders, 
she could never with. her comparative feebleness of resources have 
stood the dreadful seven years of her after-conflict. 

The Klefts had their songs and music, such as these were in 
quality some amatory and even sentimental, some tender and 
pathetic, some full of patriotic fire.* .But though the Kleftic songs 








# The reader’s curiosity may be somewhat gratified by seeing a specimen of the popular patriotic 
songs of the revolutionary and ante-revolutionary period, I will therefore give a stanza of the 
famous war-song of the patriot-martyr Rigas, whom I have mentioned. It will furnish too a sample 
of the modern language, not then improved as it nowis, ‘The translation is Byron’s—a free one, 
a slight alteration of it in one line as I give it— the original being found entire in his notes to 
Childe Harold. 


Asdre, zaldes tO» “Edjvwr, Sons of the Greeks, arise! 

‘O xatpos tis O6Ens 7AOEv, The glorious hour’s gone forth, 
“As gavdpev aStot exetvwr And, worthy of such ties, 

llod pas ddcay thy apy7y. Display who gave us birth. 


19 
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would not compare well in style with the classic odes of ancient 
Greece, yet these rude inspirations of sentiment and feeling contri- 
buted to keep the fires of liberty alive till the day when they burst 
into a flame all over the land. 

The martial spirit and the partial independence of the Souliotes of 
Northern Greece, and the Maniats (commonly written Maniotes) of 
the Peloponnesus, the former of Albanian, the latter of the purest 
Greek lineage, threw an influence in the same direction. The grand 
rebellion in 1820 of that mighty Epiriote satrap Ali Pasha of Yannina, 
and his war with the Sultan, served still farther to cherish in Grecian 
hearts the hope of emancipation ; not only as suggesting the idea of 
an opportunity, but for the reason that both of the mighty antagonists 
found it to their interest to draw the feeling of the Greeks as much 
as possible to their side by fair promises, and even to enlist in their 
active service the warlike sons of Mane and Souli. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 


But there was going on at this time, and had been for years, a 
scene of the great drama which is now to open upon us —a scene 
enacted, we may say, before the curtain rose, and one of the most 
remarkable in human history. This was the rise and extension of 
the “ Hetaireia,” or the society for Grecian emancipation, which, sub- 
sisting for years, effected the proximate work of preparing for the 
struggle. And if there were nothing else to speak for them, the 
management of this organisation and its final success ought to vin- 
dicate the Greeks of modern times from the aspersions cast upon 
them as being unworthy descendants of their great sires. 

The birth of this society is involved in mystery. Some persons 
assert that the ex-Hospodar of Wallachia, Alexander Mavrocordato, 
long an exile in Russia, founded it about the commencement of the 
present century, with the ostensible view of promoting education ; 
while others give the credit to Rigas, and consequently carry its 
origin a few years farther back. What appears certain is, that from 
the epoch of the French Revolution, a few Greeks busied themselves 
in imagining plans for the liberation of their country. Of this num- 
ber were Alexander Ypsilanti’s father (who privately stirred up and 
supported with money a Servian insurrection), Anthymos Gazes, a 
Thessalian, one of Rigas’ associates, a distinguished scholar, and 
editor of a literary journal published at Vienna in the “ Romaic” 
(modern Greek) tongue. It was not, however, until 1815 that the 


*As nariowper dvdpstos Thus manfully despising 
Tov fvyov t7¢ tTupavsteos, The Turkish tyrant’s yoke, 
Exdtzyowpey natptoos Let your country see you rising, 
Kade Cvedog drozpdy. And all her chains are broke! 
Chorus. Ta ézha ds hd Biopsy Sons of Greeks, let us go 
aides Eddjvwr,, dyopsy, In arms against the foe ; 
Hozaprddv ey pov 70 apa Till their hated blood shall flow 


Ag zpéiy bxd z0dd». In rivers ’neath our feet! 
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Hetaireia assumed form and consistence as a political organisation ; 
when the Greeks, who had hoped that the Congress of Vienna would 
work some change of things in the Orient, finding themselves disap- 
pointed in this regard, resolved more fully than they had ever done 
upon an effort for their own deliverance. 


A GREAT POLITICAL MAN OF THE GREEKS AND THE “ PHILOMUSE.” 


The most conspicuous man of the Greek race at this period was 
Count John Capo D’Istrias of Corfu (afterwards President of Greece, 
and assassinated at Napoli), who, entering the Russian service in 
1812 in the humble capacity of Secretary to Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
soon rose to the high station of a Cabinet Minister and Secretary to 
the Emperor Alexander. Lamenting, as he naturally did, the condi- 
tion of his country, we cannot be surprised that the Greco-Russian 
statesman conceived the idea of annexation to the domains of the 
Czar, or her conversion into a dependency of Russia, as the method 
of her deliverance from Turkish oppression. ‘Towards this he set 
himself to operate with his countrymen through the sympathies of a 
common religious faith — since the Muscovites belong to the “ Ana- 
tolic” communion—and the influence of the clergy. Proceeding 
with caution and address, and disclaiming revolutionary and political 
designs, he set on foot what was called the Philomuse Society, whose 
declared object was the advancement of education and learning 
among the Greeks ; and he obtained for it, under this form, the pa- 
tronage even of some crowned heads. Thus starting a national com- 
bination, but anticipating what would be its final shape and course, 
he ceased from all public supervision of it, and retiring behind the 
curtain, watched its movements. The change took place rapidly which 
transformed the Capo D’Istrian Society into a grander union, that 
was to bear in its bosom the destinies of Greece. The Hetaireia 
sprang from the Philomuse, but no positive information exists as to 
the persons by whom this great national secret combination was so 
elaborately and thoroughly organised. 


THE FINISHED ARK OF FREEDOM. 


The Society, like the Masonic fraternity, had different classes or 
degrees among its members — five in number. Every member had 
the right of initiating others, but under a rigid scrutiny of their char- 
acters. The neophyte, after a long and minute examination into his 
former life, nativity, age, character, prospects in life, etc., swore, on his 
knees and at the dead of night, to be faithful to his suffering country 
and labor for her regeneration ; to keep secret the Society’s affairs 
and the name of the person initiating him ; and to put to death even 
his nearest and dearest relations, should they be guilty of treachery. 
He was then admitted into the first class, that of the “ AdsAgéexeroz,” 
or Accepted Brethren, to which any Greek was eligible. The next 
degree was that of the “ Svorqpyévor,” or Recommended, who were 
selected with some discrimination, and were apprised more fully of 
the revolutionary character of the Society. The third class, called 
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“Priests of Eleusis,” were yet more select, and knew something about 
the still higher order, and of the approach of the struggle for free- 
dom. ‘The fourth and eminent grade, called “ Prelates,” included in 
their small number, which was only one hundred and sixteen, some 
of the most distinguished men of the nation; who, thoroughly pos- 
sessed of all the secrets of the Hetaireia, superintended different 
districts, and corresponded directly with the Grand Arch or Supreme 
Executive. This numbered only some sixteen mysterious and illus- 
trious names ; and it was whispered among the prelatic members that 
the Russian Autocrat himself, the Crown-Princes of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemburg, and the Hospodar of Wallachia belonged to this eminent 
list ; but this was probably fabulous. 

The orders of the Grand Arch were written in cipher, and signed 
with a mystic seal; and the Hetairists, like the Free-Masons, used 
for recognition certain private signs and words, those of each order 
being different, and every member knowing those only of his own 
and the inferior degrees. The novice, upon his initiation, paid over 
a contribution, with a feigned designation in writing of its purpose. 
The neophyte’s donation was generally as much as fifty piastres (at 
that time seven or eight dollars), while a person belonging to the 
higher degrees paid from 300 to 1000 piastres, or fifty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Despite embezzlements, the amount of these funds 
must ultimately have been very large. A quota only of the Moreote 
contributions, transmitted at one time through a Hydriote merchant 
to a banker of Constantinople, was actually paid into the Society’s 
coffers to the amount of 600,000 piastres, or nearly 100,000 dollars. 
The Hetaireia had its emblems and cipher, in which latter its corre- 
spondence was conducted ; and every member, except of the lowest 
order, received leticrs-patent of membership, and those of the highest 
dignity a diploma corresponding to their rank. 


FINALITY OF PREPARATION. 


The name and objects of the original Philomuse Society contri- 
buted, even after it passed away, to disguise the Hetaireia. This 
last in the beginning had its membership to a considerable extent 
among Greeks resident at Odessa, Bucharest, and other places out- 
side the Turkish dominions. Slowly and cautiously it advanced within 
them ; Anthymos Gazes, the distinguished promoter of learning and 
freedom already mentioned, and other “ Apostles” of the great politi- 
cal evangel, making a progress through Greece proper in the year 
1816, but initiating and appointing to office only persons on whom 
the utmost reliance could be placed; among whom was Mavro- 
michales, the Bey of Mane, the inhabitants of which district (the 
Matapan promontory), from their mountainous and cliff-bound fast- 
nesses, had defied the Turks down to the year 1775, when, their chiefs 
being secured by stratagem, they gave hostages, agreed to pay a tax 
not much more than nominal, and to have a Bey, nominated from 
among themselves. But it was not till 1819, only two years before 
the outbreak, that most of the other primates of the Peloponnesus 
were admitted into the Hetairist body ; and the Constantinople Pha- 
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nariotes were generally kept in the dark to the last. Among the 
most ardent devotees of the Hetaireia were the Greek soldiers of 
fortune, mostly Souliotes, Maniats, Klefts, and Armatoles, who had 
been abroad in the military service of England, France, or Russia, 
and who returned home burning with zeal for their country’s deliver- 
ance. : 

If we wonder at the stupidity or lethargy of the Moslem masters 
which prevented them from discovering such a conspiracy, it is as 
much to the credit of the Greeks, on the other hand, that they should 
be able, mingled up as they were with their oppressors in so many 
different communities, to organise, perfect, and carry on for years a 
combination so extensive, and so dangerous to those concerned in it, 
with secrecy and final success. Once indeed the affair was in immi- 
nent danger of shipwreck, from the treachery of a Zantiote, who, un- 
der the instigation of a private pique against a Moreote leader, Colo- 
cotrones, went to Ali Pasha, at Prevesa, to disclose things to him. 
But the powerful Satrap, anticipating the coming struggle with his 
then liege lord the Sultan, and thinking it was a scheme of the Rus- 
sian Czar for his ends, let the thing lie, and even hoped to make some 
good use of it for his own interests. But whatever may be said, 
justly or unjustly, to the disparagement of the Greeks of modern 
times, their Hetaireia forms one of the most unique and remarkable 
chapters of human history; and the sagacity, energy, liberality of 
contribution, and fidelity to its secrecy manifested by so many thou- 
sands of them, through the years of its existence, and under every 
circumstance of temptation, reflect immortal honor on the Greek 
people. 

How worthily the credit of thus carrying through the grand pre- 
liminary effort was sustained amid the tragic scenes of the struggle to 
which it led the way—one of the most desperate, sanguinary, and 
desolating the world ever knew — we shall see, if the reader shall be 
pleased to accompany me, in some future numbers, in an effort to de- 
pict some passages of the memorable drama. In their intrinsic in- 
terest they are hardly surpassed by any tales of real life or of romance. 


L. 

















WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 
A TALE. 





—_— 


A foreign author much in vogue 

Doubts whether woman most as rogue 

Or angel should be counted, 

And says we are a mixture quite 

Of things all wrong and things all right: 
** Source of all blessings!” soft he sighs, 
“Source of all evils!’’ harsh he cries. 

He curses us below his breath, 

But vows he’ll love us unto death; 

Allows we graceful are and witty, 

Our vanity excites his pity. 

He swears the likeness is most striking, 

Perhaps not guite to female liking. 

Would you, Sir, draw our portrait so? 

It is not easy us to know.—Jmitated from the French. 


6 P to the very last minute, I tell you, she gave me every 

encouragement; fooled me—yes, and she knew she was 
fooling me—to the top of my bent; and then when I spoke, by 
Jove she threw me over as coolly —no, I will not say that for her: 
she wasn’t cool ; she did cry and seem sorry — but as positively, and 
protested —that was what cut me most—protested that she had 
never thought I meant anything serious! ” 

‘But, my dear Dick, perhaps she did not understand you.” 

“Not understand me! Why, what have I been doing these three 
months but making her understand me! MHaven’t I run after her 
everywhere, and hung about, and fetched and carried for her like 
a dog? Why, Kate, I’ve been ashamed of going to the house; I 
used to think the very baby grinned when he saw me!” 

“Not unlikely ; but the baby might understand more than she did.” 

“You women, you think you can make a man believe anything ; 
but I know a thing or two. No, you are all alike; nothing you like 
better than to draw a man on, and then see him fall, and smile so 
sweetly. Well, I am done with them —false all, false all. I don’t 
believe there’s an ounce of honesty in the sex.” 

“And I don’t believe that there’s an ounce of justice in yours — to 
talk so of women because a girl, and one so young too, has liked to 
laugh and talk with you, and yet hesitates to take the dread plunge 
of matrimony.” 

“If there had been any hesitation it would be different —not so 
bad ; but there was none. No, she had never thought, never dreamt 
that I loved her ; indeed she had never suspected such a thing! She 
did not love me, and never would; liked me as a friend, and such 
stuff! Now you know that she could not really have been so blind, 
and so I say I’ll never believe in woman more ; all birds of a feather, 
except you, Kate, and my good old mother. I don’t think either of 
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you would ever have tempted a man to destruction for your entertain- 
ment,” and the speaker, a tall, broad-shouldered young man of two- 
and-twenty, looked down patronisingly at the lady seated before him. 

She was a pretty pale woman of a little over thirty, with a sweet, 
patient face —a face that looked somehow as only a widow’s face 
should look: as if she had borne gently and strongly, and could bear 
gently and strongly a great deal, and bear it a/one. She did not look 
unhappy ; the smile was too frequent, the brow too calm for that ; 
but she looked lonely, and as if used to give, not to receive help. 
She was not a widow, however. Her dress was not black, but of 
soft brown stuff, and the ribbon on her little lace-cap was pink. She 
was sitting in a low chair in a prettily furnished and decorated 
drawing-room, before a bright fire, and all the time while either 
talking or listening her hands were busily fashioning a child’s frock. 
Her name was Kate Herries, and she was the cousin of Dick Eustace, 
who having no sister of his own, considered her as one. She had 
been married a long time and had several children. 

She smiled a little at the exceptions in the last sentence, with that 
curious retrospective smile which people give when they are, as it 
were, looking at their own selves a great way off —so far off in the 
long-ago that they hardly seem the “own selves” which they are yet 
felt to be — smiled a little more the next moment at a still further 
retrospect as she remembered that “my good old mother ” had been 
in her early youth one of the gayest damsels of what it pleases the 
book-makers to call the “ Republican Court,” and had both as maid 
and widow known more love-scrapes and stories than little Alice 
Merton had ever dreamed of. But all that was long, long ago, for 
Dick was the youngest son of her second marriage, born when she 
was far advanced in life, and nothing had ever come to his ears that 
could make him doubt her right to such honorable mention. 

Kate answered demurely, after a moment given to the recollection 
of these old tales: “ My Aunt Eustace is very good of course, but 
you know, Dick, that she was a great belle in her youth; and if you 
will consider that the first and great commandment of every girl’s 
catechism is ‘Never believe that a man is in love with you until he 
says so, and don’t fa!l in love with anybody first,’ you will see that it 
is not extraordinary that such blindness as that of which you complain 
should exist.” 

“At that rate nobody ever would be married!” cried Dick, indig- 
nantly. “Why, Kate, you are not trying to make such a fool of me 
too? Do you mean to say that girls don’t begin to think about, ay 
and to like fellows too, before the ‘will you marry me?’ has been 
said?” 

“Only those who disrespect their catechism,’ 
murely. 

“Thank Heaven then, most do! —I always hated mine. Now I like 
a girl who knows what she is about, makes up her mind whether or 
no she likes the fellow who is courting her, and if she does, says so 
honestly as soon as she is asked.” 

“Or a little before perhaps ; it would save so much trouble, you 
know,” said Mrs. Herries sarcastically ; “not exactly in words per- 


’ 


answered Kate de- 
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haps — some old world-prejudices may forbid that — but a frank soul 
whose manner would clearly indicate that if wanted she was to be 
had.” 

Dick looked scornful, but did not deign to reply. She continued, 
not without emotion in her voice, “ Be it so, if such is your fancy, 
Dick ; but in that case choose some experienced damsel, who having 
beén looking for a husband many a day, is ready to greet a lover in 
every man who comes near. But in Heaven’s name don’t expect to 
find her in a dear, innocent child like this little sweetheart of yours, 
who I dare say has been simply pleased, thinking Mr. Eustace ‘so 
kind’ and ‘so nice,’ and would have thought herself most unmaidenly 
had she fancied him a lover.” 

“She is a sweet little innocent love,” said the young man some- 
what mollified ; “but, Kate, tell me honestly now, have you ever 
known such utter unconsciousness as you describe? I mean when 
attentions have been so open, so undisguised as mine?” 

“Yes,” she answered quickly, “I have, the very openness of the 
attention making it seem more friendly — more like flirting perhaps, 
less like love certainly.” 

Something in the quick, decided tone of her voice made Dick turn 
from the window at which he had been standing, and look sharply at 
her. “Kate,” he said suddenly, “ you look like Kate Carston now.” 

“Dol? How?” she asked, coloring slightly. 

“Somehow,” he answered, smiling, “ Kate, you have betrayed your- 
self. I verily believe that you yourself have served some man as 
Alice has done me. Say, is it not so?” 

The faint color was deeper now as she said, but with effort, “I 
thought we were discussing your love affairs, not mine.” 

“Turn and turn about is fair play,” said he boyishly as he threw 
himself into a chair beside her. “Come, Kate, all my life through 
I have told you everything, yes everything, about myself.” 

“That means you have come to be helped in every scrape,” she 
interposed. 

“And you,” he continued, not heeding the interruption, “have 
never told me anything — never anything at all.” 

“‘ My dear child,” she replied, “‘I have nothing to tell. Don’t you 
know that I was married when you were in round jackets, and that 
after a woman is married her life is so merged in husband and chil- 
dren that there is nothing individual left about her.” 

“‘T suppose that that is the second rule of the feminine catechism,” 
he answered, laughing ; “ but you see, as I wasn’t taught in my youth 
I don’t quite take it in perhaps.” 

“ You will when you are married,” she replied quietly. “ x atten- 
dant, if you would like any confidences about Susie’s chilblains or 
Tommy’s troubles with Mr. Lickem, they are quite at your service.” 

“Thanks. Perhaps some of these days, when I am fére de famille 
myself, I may come and talk and sympathise on those interesting 
topics ; but ez attendant, as you say, what I want are Kate Carston’s, 
not Kate Herries’ experiences. Come, dear, I am quite sure that it 
is as I say, that you defend my Alice because you have yourself 
needed defence ; and see here, Kate, just for firm faith in you, and 
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because I know that what you have done a woman may do and yet 
be true, if you will tell me your story and I find it so, why, for your 
sake I’ll even forgive womankind, Alice included, and try — yes, I’ll 
try my fate once more with her.” 

“ Magnanimous!” said Kate, with a lip smile. ‘I must invent 
iniquities for myself in order to persuade you to do that which you 
most wish to do — go back to your mistress.” 

“No such thing ; not invent, only tell the whole honest truth. 
Now, Kate, the children are at school, the baby is asleep, Herries, 
bless his heart, is in the country; no visitors will come this rainy 
day, and you have an hour’s job in that garment which you are 
fashioning — and I am begging for a story, Kate, just as I used to do 
in those dear round-jacket days before you were married and I was 
sent to school ; so begin.” And putting his feet comfortably on the 
fender, and twisting and untwisting his whip-lash about his wrist, 
Dick Eustace prepared himself to listen. 

“There is not much to tell,” she said smiling sadly, “only that it 
was just so—the first person who asked me to marry him surprised 
me as you did Alice, and I answered as she has done.” 

“That is a cheat, a regular mean cheat, like the — 

*T’ll tell you a story of old Mother Mowry, 
And now my story’s begun : 


Y’ll tell you another of Jack and his brother, 
And now my story’s done — 


that I used to hate so in the nursery,” said Dick angrily. “ But you 


never did such things — don’t take to cheating at your time of life, 
Mrs. Herries, if you please. Come, dear, tell it long, as we used to 
say. I want really, Kate, to know who he was and where you saw 
him, and if he was straightforward like me, and all about it — please 
do, dear — for me, you know.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Kate Herries hesitated. She loved her young cousin dearly, he had 
always been to her as a petted younger brother (she was herself an 
only child) ; and after all, women do love “talking secrets ;” and this 
particular one, long ago buried in her own heart, and never before 
told to man or woman (I have said she had a lonely face), seemed to 
come to the surface to-day ; so it was with a sigh almost of relief that 
she said: 

“Well, spoilt child — his name you of course will never know, and 
I first saw him at the first ball that ever I went to in my life. I was 
just sixteen, you remember, and I had coaxed Papa sorely against 
my aunt’s will into letting me ‘go out’; and so as I was following 
Aunt Eustace into Mrs. Melton’s drawing-room, frightened half out 
of my wits, with lights and music and voices and bright dresses all 
bewildering me, we came to a halt, for there were too many people 
around Mrs. Melton for us to reach her at once. Behind us in the 
crowd (it was a great crush) were several gentlemen. I was too dazed 
to recognise any one, but I heard a strange voice say, ‘And who is 
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that young princess with white azaleas in her hair?’ ‘That —oh! 
Miss Carston, Kate Carston,’ I heard Jack Melton’s voice answer. 
‘Very young —a débutante—do you think her pretty?’ ‘No, not 
pretty, but very high-bred.’ ‘High-bred! I should think so: the 
best—’ ‘We can go on now, Kate, I think,’ said my aunt, who had 
not heard a word, and I was obliged to follow her with such mortifica- 
tion. Ah, you may laugh, Dick, but to a girl at her first ball! — the 
‘high-bred’ did not console me at all; the consciousness of that 
‘best blood in the State’ with which Jack Melton’s speech had of 
course ended, had prevented my ever feeling any uneasiness on that 
score, but that very morning I had spent a full hour before the look- 
ing-glass pondering that question of ‘pretty or not pretty?’ and had 
given it in the affirmative ; and this cruel negative on the very thres- 
hold of society almost reduced me to tears.” 

“A rum sight you’d have been, crying in a ball-room!” said Dick 
cheerfully. ‘ Never mind, Kitty, the fellow was an ass! You were 
pretty, I’ll swear!” 

“T was a little comforted to find that in spite of the extreme ugli- 
ness to which my imagination had by this time brought me, I had 
plenty of partners, and I had almost forgotten my insulter, when, late 
in the evening, old Mr. Melton, coming up to me, presented ‘ Mr. 
, from Virginia.’ I was new enough to be a little fluttered by an 
introduction then, especially when I saw what I thought a grave 
elderly gentleman (he was about thirty) bowing to me; and when he 
asked me to dance in the same voice that had pronounced the hateful 
judgment, I was still more frightened. Happily I was able to say 
that I was engaged for the whole evening, thinking to myself, ‘Why 
should this old gentleman, who thinks me so ugly, wish to dance with 
me?’ My partner claimed me, and with a few more words he left 
me. I next saw Mr. Melton introducing him to my aunt. At supper 
he did me a little service, which almost removed my dislike: I was 
seated between two young men, and he was next, talking with your 
mother, when a servant, carrying a tray full of coffee cups, stumbled, 
the waiter tilted, and all the cups would have fallen into my white 
crape lap, if he had not quickly seized the threatening tray and 
saved me at the expense of his own clothes.” 

“Tt was not quite equal to the orthodox rescue from drowning or 
neck-breaking that forms the proper introduction to a Aéros de 
roman,” observed Dick, “but I dare say you were properly grateful.” 

“Profoundly. White crape and lilies of the valley are very charm- 
ing, but douched with coffee! think what the effect would have been 
— how could I have danced that dear last dance which I had per- 
suaded Aunt Eustace to stay for! I thanked him with all my heart, 
and when at the races next day he came to speak to me, I greeted 
him with a smile that was due to my saved dress, and not to pleasure 
at his presence — really, Dick, I am an old fool to go on telling you 
all this stuff.” 

“ Not at all—only spinning a yarn, as Tom would say. Tell me 
what manner of man he was, and what he talked of.” 

“ He was very fine-looking, tall, and rather grave in his manner, 
and he talked of all sorts of things which I did not appreciate in the 
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least ; that is, I did not then know what a compliment he paid me in 
talking with me of the things which interested him and not descend- 
ing to my level. I cou/d talk on the topics which he chose, or rather 
I could follow his lead, but it was all with a conscious effort. He had 
been for the last two years in Europe, and talked much of things 
there — not only of what he had seen, but of the society of different 
countries, of peculiarities of social and political life, and of books 
and public affairs. It was the first time that any one had ever con- 
versed with me on such things, and I know now that in those three 
months of constant companionship with such a man, my mind devel- 
oped more than it could have done in three years of ordinary small- 
talk. My aunt admired him greatly; said he was like the men of 
her youth —a fine gentleman of the ancien régime, and one who would 
make a figure in the world. She asked him frequently to the house ; 
and as it was the season, we met constantly. Everywhere he was at 
my side, with a sort of grave courteous attention, which I accounted 
for by his having told me that he had not long before lost a dear little 
only sister, of whom I greatly reminded him. I was very proud of 
his notice and grew really fond of him ; would leave my gayest dance 
to sit by his side ; spent almost every afternoon in riding with him, 
and wished with all my heart that I were truly his little sister. But as 
for love !—had the statue of Lord Chatham got down from its pedestal 
and offered to marry me, I could hardly have been more amazed than 
when, one evening, instead of waiting in the yard for me to come 
down and mount as usual, he met me in the hall, begged to speak 
with me, and then, opening the dining-room door, bowed me through, 
and closing it behind him, took a letter from his pocket and read me 
a passage, saying that an election for member of Congress was to be 
held shortly in his State, that the former member declined reélection, 
that he had been put forward as candidate, but that he must return 
home at once. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘is what I have for some time desired, 
and have endeavored to fit myself for ; but before I go, I must know 
my fate with you.’ Still I did not understand him, and then he told 
me —the old story, you know. Oh, how shocked I was! shocked 
and ashamed. I cried and begged his pardon, and said it could not 
be ; and still he pleaded his cause. I remember that I told him that 
he was mistaken, that I was only a silly child, and that it could not 
be real love that he felt for such a one as I. He took my hands and 
said, ‘You are mistaken, sweet ; I find in you everything deserving 
of a man’s love — sweetness and intellect and high-mindedness ; and 
I know that if you take me for your husband I shall be most con- 
tent.’ ‘My husband! ’—the words chilled and terrified me, and I 
begged him with prayers and tears to go away and forget me, for that 
I could never love him so. ‘Are you sure, do you know your own 
heart?’ he said. ‘I am sure ; you frighten me, you are so grave, so 
wise, so old,’ I answered, sobbing ; ‘do pray — pray go away and 
never think of me again.’ ‘That is impossible,’ said he, ‘I shall 
think of you always, as the fairest, dearest dream that ever a man 
had; but I will darken your young life no more — good-bye, and for- 
give me all—and “Ais.” He bent down, kissed my forehead — and 
was gone.” 
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Kate paused and drew a Jong breath. ‘“ Was that the end?” asked 
Dick, who had listened with deep attention. “ Did he go away?” 

“Yes, The next morning there came a note to my aunt taking a 
courteous farewell, which a ‘sudden summons’ prevented him doing 
in person, thanking her for her kindness, and sending his ‘best re- 
gards’ to me ; and then he went.” 

“ And did no one know of it?” 

“Not asoul. I think my aunt suspected something, for she looked 
curiously at me for a day or two; but I was too much ashamed to 
confess to her, and I think that society agreed in my opinion that he 
was too much my superior for there to be anything serious in his 
attentions.” 

“ And did you never see him again?” 

“Yes; three years afterwards. I had been very ill, and my poor 
father carried me on to the North. We went about everywhere, and 
I was beginning to get strong when we reached West Point ; and 
there on the long piazza at Cozzens’ Hotel I saw him. He started 
and colored a little, and I, I know, turned pale. The next moment 
he came up, shook hands and began to speak with Papa, while I 
could not hear or comprehend a word. We stayed there a week, and 
he was constantly with us. He took such care of me; go where I 
would, comforts seemed to spring up around me, and I strengthened 
rapidly. He talked a great deal with Papa, who found him a man 
after his own heart (he had never seen him at home), but not much 
with me, and always as a grave, quiet friend might do, until on the 
last day of our stay he asked me to walk with him. We went out 
and strolled along the river—you know how beautiful it is there ; 
and then he talked about himself and his own plans— said that he 
meant to leave Congress and go back into private life. ‘But why,’ 
said I, ‘when you have taken such a position and are so highly 
thought of?’ ‘Did you think,’ said he, looking at me in the moon- 
light, ‘did you think that I went to Congress for position or to be 
highly thought of?’ ‘As a means to doing good, to serving the 
country,’ said I. ‘I had such a dream,’ he answered, ‘ but you know 
that my dreams have not been fulfilled. It is no use to try there ; 
the day for doing good in Congress has passed. Great evil may be 
done, but the minority is powerless to prevent it, especially a minority 
of men who will not use bad means'to compass good ends. That I 
cannot do; the restraint of individual conscience is too strong upon 
me for me to yield implicitly to any party measures, and there is no 
use in attempting to fight there single-handed. Venality and corrup- 
tion rule, and the men who are to combat them must be of, it may 
be stronger, and certainly of more unscrupulous natures than mine. 
I shall do more good by going back to my own home and laboring 
among my own people and neighbors.’ He paused, and I said 
nothing. His voice changed and he went on, ‘Kate,’ (he had never 
called me so before), ‘the life I speak of is a good one, and therefore 
it may be borne ; but ah! it would be such a happy one, it could be 
so enjoyed, if you would come and share it with me. Dear, three 
years ago you said that I frightened you with my grave ways, but you 
too have grown grave since then; do you think you could like me 
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now?’ ‘I do like you,’ I cried, and my eyes filled with tears; ‘I 
like you and honor you above any man, but you must never speak to 
me so again, for I am engaged to Ralph Herries.’ ‘Engaged to 
Ralph Herries!’ he repeated. ‘Yes; he has been in love with me 
for a long time, and just before we left home I accepted him ; and 
so, dear, dear friend, you must never speak to me except as a friend 
again.’ ‘Kate,’ he said, stopping suddenly, ‘if I had come back, say 
a year ago, what answer would you have made me then?’ ‘I—I 
don’t know,’ said I, bursting into tears ; ‘but now, now, you must go 
away.’ We were near the house then. He took my hands in a 
strong, firm grasp, said ‘God forever bless you, my first, last love!’ 
dropped them and went. I have never seen him since.” 

“ But I have,” said Dick Eustace. Kate looked in blank amaze- 
ment. “Yes, and I will tell you where. Last year after leaving the 
University I went down into the Valley for a fortnight with Jem 
Gordon ; great times we had, good. company and splendid hunting. 
One day we had ridden a great distance when we saw a servant in 
livery coming towards us. He said that his master, hearing that we 
were in his neighborhood, had sent him to invite us all to dine and 
spend the night with him. ‘The very thing,’ said Jem Gordon ; ‘ we 
should have a weary ride back with these tired horses, and I should 
like you, Dick, as a stranger here, to see what we are all proud of — 
Frank Horton and Horton Hall.’ Ah, I see I am right,” he ejacu- 
lated, as Kate startec and the color rushed to her pale face. “‘ Ride 
back, Ben,’ he said to the servant, ‘and tell your master that we will 
be with him directly.” We went over, and I can’t tell you, Kate, how 
much I was impressed with all I saw and heard —the handsome, 
stately old house with the broad lawn and spreading trees, and the 
equally stately master — such a grand gentleman, and yet so easy and 
pleasant to us youngsters —kind and cordial and cheerful, yet with a 
certain gravity which became him well. There were half-a-dozen of 
us, and I don’t think that he caught my name when Jem first men- 
tioned it, for towards the end of the evening, some one saying it, he 
looked at me with interest and said, ‘I knew formerly, Mr. Eustace, 
a lady of your name for whom I have a great respect — Mrs. George 
Eustace of Charleston.’ ‘My mother.’ ‘Indeed! I am happy to 
have her son as my guest. When I was in Charleston many years 
ago she was very kind to me ’—and after that he treated me with par- 
ticular attention. It was very remarkable, I thought, how with all 
his good humor and hospitality we still felt his authority over us. One 
thing I remember particularly. The talk, as was not unnatural among 
sO many very young men, got rather ‘ fast,’ and one lad, Jem Gordon’s 
cousin Tom, spoke very lightly of women. Mr. Horton looked an- 
noyed and turned the conversation to politics, but things would go 
wrong, and in a few minutes came a declaration that ‘society was 
ruined, morality despised, the country going to the dogs.’ ‘And the 
worst of it is,’ cried Tom Gordon, ‘ that there’s nothing to be done 
for it—no help anywhere, the tide is too strong.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. 
Horton, ‘ there is something to be done ; let every man so rule him- 
self, his own life-and soul, as to feel his conscience clear to God and 
his country, and much will be done.’ The grave speech in the midst 
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of our light talk made a pause, and then one young fellow said hesi- 
tatingly, ‘I don’t quite know what you mean, sir. Do you mean 
politically or only morally?’ ‘You cannot so divorce politics and 
morals,’ Mr. Horton replied, ‘they must be closely connected ; and 
what I mean is, that although for the wounds and sores in the body 
politic we can apply no direct remedy, we can indirectly do much by 
individual endeavor to keep up the standard of public and private 
morality, by loving God, honoring women, and obeying the laws.’ 
Tom Gordon flushed, but determined not to be put down, cried out, 
‘Honoring women! that is easier said than done, sir. Why the best 
of them are poor creatures, and the others worse.’ ‘ My dear ‘Tom,’ 
said Mr. Horton gravely (he was his cousin, you know), ‘there are 
four generations of women’s faces looking at you from these walls ; 
you have as many in your own hall at home. All of them I know to 
have been pure and honorable ladies: you are happier than I, for 
you have your mother and sisters.as well—do you mean to include 
them in your strictures?’ ‘Oh! of course you know individual ex- 
ceptions,’ blustered Tom. ‘We are ten men here,’ said Mr. Horton, 
smiling, ‘and I dare to say that each of us makes his own womankind 
individual exceptions. While that is the case, there is still hope for 
the sex and for us, for Heaven help us indeed if we lose our faith in 
them. Take the word of a man a great deal older than any of you, 
my boys, and believe me that the man who does not honor a lady 
soon ceases to be a gentleman. And now shall we go to the billiard- 
room?’ We went, and he invited Tom to be his partner, and was so 
kind and pleasant to him as completely to soothe any sting which his 
words might have left. The next day as we were riding home I 
expressed my astonishment that such a man, with such sentiments, 
should never have married. Jem Gordon said, ‘The ladies at home 
say that he has had some disappointment in love — been refused or 
jilted, or something like that, long ago—and never got over it.’ ‘If 
it were so,’ Tom said, laughing, ‘it would go far to strengthen me in 
my poor opinion of the fair sex that they should not appreciate Frank 
Horton ; but I’m sure they know the value of Horton Hall.’ ‘If any 
other man were concerned,’ said another youngster, ‘Horton Hall 
would be a great consideration ; but with him, even without the hall, 
I really cannot believe that any woman could say him nay—no, I 
think that he has made himself an ideal and never found it yet.’ 
‘No,’ said George Henderson, the eldest of the party, ‘that is not it, 
boys. Don’t you see the understratum of sadness through all Frank 
Horton’s serenity, and that he talks of women rather as a worshipper 
does of a saint in a shrine than as a lover of his mistress?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, ‘but the question is, how would such a lover talk of his lady? 
for I confess I never met a Sidney or a Bayard before. He is as 
unlike other men as a freux chevalier in mail is unlike a modern 
dandy.’ ‘Ay, but what has made him so?’ said George Henderson : 
‘not only his own nature but his experiences. You may depend 
upon it that he has loved and lost his love by death, and the great 
sanctifier has therefore consecrated all women to him; and that 
gives him that grand, chivalric, devoted way about them’— and so 
we settled it that Horton’s love was a saint in heaven, and here I 
find her in you, Kitty, a very woman in the chimmey-corner.” 
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Kate had listened breathlessly. She now drew a deep sigh and 
said, “It is the first that I have heard of him for years. Well, this 
shows that one should never trust to time to hide anything. I could 
not imagine that you could have identified him. But now, Dick, as 
you have discovered that which I never meant you to know, you must 
forget it.” 

“IT can’t promise that,” said he ; “it is too astonishing. Oh, Kate, 
what a fool you were!” 

“You must not say that,” she said quickly ; “you have no right. 
Love and admiration are very different things. He was too far 
above me, Dick ; I did not love and could not marry him, and I am 
content.” 

The words were hardly out of hg mouth when a travelling-carriage, 
splashed from the muddy roads, drove into the yard, and a rather 
heavy-looking but handsome man of about thirty-five got out. ‘Oh, 
there is Ralph!” she said, going out to meet him. In a moment they 
re-entered the room together. 

“Well, Eustace, glad to see you,” said Mr. Herries, shaking hands 
cordially. ‘ Kate, do see about dinner ; tell them to hurry it. And, 
Kate, do see that Jack has something hot, and tell them to rub the 
horses well ; it’s very cold.” 

Kate left the room, and Dick secretly wondered why Mr. Herries 
did not give his own orders; but he poked the fire, and turning to 
Dick, said, “ Have you seen the children? Are they well?” 

* Quite well, I believe — at school, and the little one asleep.” 

“ Always out of the way when wanted, and in it when not,” said Mr. 
Herries, fretfully. “Kate ought not to have sent them to school this 
wet day.” 

“Tt was fine in the morning,” said Dick, apologetically, as Kate 
returned. ' 

“Those children will take their deaths of cold,” said her husband, 
attacking her. “ How could you send them out to-day? And, Kate, 
the cough-mixture on the plantation all gave out — why did you not 
provide more? And there were at least thirty yards too little of that 
negro cloth — you did not order enough.” 

“T am very sorry,” she said, answering these lamentations gen- 
erally ; “but the children are well wrapped up, and their cousins will 
bring them home. Your sister always sends the carriage for them, 
and you know they pass this door. Are you quite sure that there 
was no more of the mixture? Besides the big bottle, I left a whole 
jug on the top shelf of the medicine-closet.” 

“Ves, but I gave some to Timmons for his people who had the 
cough, and there was not enough.” 

“That was very kind of you,” she said pleasantly, “and if I had 
known it I would have sent more by the boat yesterday. The cloth 
too, you say, gave out; I thought we had agreed that that quantity 
would be ample.” 

“Yes, but I used some for horse-blankets, and so it ran short.” 

“ Horse-blankets! Ob, they will be very comfortable,” she said, 


* quickly checking the ejaculation which rose to her lips ; “but I hope 


the people are not in need. No boat will go for a week.” 
. 
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“You should have sent it yesterday,” he reiterated. “ Eustace, stay 
and dine with us; there will be a fine haunch for dinner, eh Kate?” 

“Pray stay and dine, Dick,” said Kate cordially ; “but you will 
not get the haunch. You know,” she added, looking to Mr. Herries, 
“you know that you wrote me you would not return until to-morrow, 
and I kept it for you. There is not time for it to be dressed now.” 

“Always the way!” he exclaimed. “TI never do set my heart on a 
thing but it is forgotten. Now I have been thinking of that haunch 
all day.” 

“You must be content to enjoy it to-morrow,” she said, smiling. 
“T could not know that you would come home to-day.” 

“Ves, but,” began Mr. Herries, but Dick Eustace here took leave, 
protesting that he could neither stay then nor return the next day, 
even for the haunch. Kate walked to the street door with him, 
saying, “I am very-sorry that you cannot stay. Ralph likes nothing 
so much as to share his good cheer with a friend. And, Dick, forget 
that foolish story of mine ; I had forgotten it until you and your love 
troubles put it into my head again.” 

“The sublime hypocrisy of women!” said Dick Eustace to himself, 
as he rode off in the rain. “Forgotten Frank Horton! —a likely 
story. She really has persuaded herself that Ralph Herries is a 
kind-hearted, hospitable creature, instead of seeing that he only 
wants me to grumble too. I turn sick at that ‘yes but’ with which 
he begins his most unreasonable complaints ; and yet she says she 
is content and never loved Frank Horton! She thinks so, but was 
she mistaken? What could have made her take Herries? The 
Sphinx and Chimera, Mr. Caxton says, are nouns feminine, and in 
truth I begin to believe him. She may have thought that she did not 
love Horton, but cou/d she have thought that she did love Herries? 
Was she mistaken? I think I'll try to pump my mother.” With 
which dutiful determination Dick Eustace rode home. 


CHAPTER III. 


Old Mrs. Eustace was as handsome an old lady as could well be 
seen. Her large figure was still erect and shapely, her complexion 
clear and healthy, her eyes still bright. A cap of fine Mechlin lace 
almost covered her beautiful white hair, except that on the temples 
and back of the neck a few little curls would come out. She was 
always dressed in thick, soft black silk with ample trimmings of lace 
at the throat and wrists, and there was no color or ornament about 
her except the lavender ribbon that fastened her cap and the diamond 
brooch which flashed in the lace at her neck. A large soft crape 
shawl hung over her chair, or was drawn around her shoulder, as she 
fancied. When Dick entered the room she was sitting in her high- 
backed chair by the fire reading. 

“What absorbs you, Mamma?” said the young man, stooping to 
kiss her. 

“I’m not absorbed, my dear boy,” she answered briskly ; “the - 
novels of the present day are not good enough for that, but I’m 
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getting a little deaf (one must expect it at my age) and did not hear 
you come in.” . 

“ “Deaf! Mamma, not in the least ; and you do like the novels. 
Let me see what you have got there.” 

“ A silly story enough, my dear, though there is some cleverness in 
it — Worth and South, by Mrs. Gaskell.” 

“Some cleverness! Why, Mamma, it is capital.” 

“T have no patience, my dear, with such foolish girls. Here is a 
young woman in terribly embarrassed circumstances who refuses an 
excellent man with a handsome fortune just because she doesn’t know 
her own silly mind, and so far as I have got seems to be bent on 
stultifying herself— minding other people’s children, and district 
visiting, and so on.” 

“ An excellent opening for me,” thought Dick, and he added aloud, 
“Qh it all comes right in the end; it is a privilege which novel-writers 
have to make it do so. But in real life, I fancy, when a woman makes 
a mistake of that sort, the stultification is apt to endure. But after 
all, Mamma, I rather wonder that women ever make up their minds 
to marry at all.” 

“T’ve often thought so,” said the old lady drily, “ but I never heard 
a man say so before.” 

“Well, I’ve been spending the morning at Kate’s, and really Herries 
_——— 

“ Ah yes, he’s a fool,” she replied shortly. 

“A fool, if he were but a good-natured fool! but fault-finding, 
exacting!” 

‘““My dear, a fool who is nearly forty is seldom good-natured. 
Health and animal spirits may answer in youth, but men, like wine, 
need some strength to keep them sweet as they grow old ; and poor 
Herries is so weak.” 

“ Strong enough to find fault with everything his wife does.” 

Mrs. Eustace laughed. ‘“ What a boy you are!” she said. ‘Don’t 
you see, Richard, that it is not the things that she does that he 
blames, but those that he does? He grumbles when all her en- 
deavors fail to conceal or set straight his biunders.” 

“Well yes, I believe so. How much you know, Mamma! But 
that only makes it worse. How came she to marry him?” 

“*She married him, my dear,” said the old lady, leaning back in 
her chair and taking off her glasses, “ because he was so good-for- 
nothing.” 

“ Because he was so good-for-nothing !” repeated her son, astounded. 

“Precisely. Kate was a fine, generous nature; she always liked 
better to give than to receive, and was always helping everybody. 
Don’t you remember when you were a child how you used to hang 
upon her? Well, Ralph Herries did just so. He was handsome and 
poor and perfectly helpless, and devoted to her. He used to tell her, 
‘You can make anything of me. You can do what you like with me. 
[ cannot exist without you ;’ and so she believed him after a fashion, 
and took him, as she would have taken any crying child.” 

Dick groaned. 

“Yes, poor thing! it has been an up-hill business ever since she 
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has been trying to make something of him, and you see how she has 
succeeded. It is a bad business, my dear, for the woman to undertake 
the man’s part.” 

“A bad business indeed,” assented Dick, “and Kate, God bless 
her! is anything but masculine — pure womanly. So you think she 
married him for pity, not love?” 

“ They are near akin, you know; but I only meant that she loved 
down — not up — because he leaned on her, not she on him.” 

“T might imagine such an affection in a strong-minded woman past 
la premitre jeunesse,” said Dick, “ especially if there was a scarcity of 
other lovers; but Kate was young and pretty, and Miss Carston, and 
I suppose had admirers.” 

“Oh! of course, many; she might have married very well more 
than once, but she did not care for any of them —at least for no one 
who addressed her.” 

“ Ah! what is the meaning of that exception? You don’t mean that 
she fancied any one who did not like her? I can’t imagine that with 
my Kate.” 

“Cannot you? Well, my dear, with due deference to your opinion 
and experience, I can. In these days when girls fall in love accord- 
ing to their own silly fancies, instead of allowing things to be arranged 
by their parents, in a dignified and discreet manner as in my time, 
few, I imagine, escape some trials of that kind.” 

“ Really, but Kate?” 

“ Ah yes, Kate — it is only a suspicion ; but the first year that she 
went into company (much too young I thought her), a gentleman, a 
stranger here, paid her considerable attention, which I ¢Aimk she 
misunderstood ; in fact, it misled me. I thought him quite éris.” 

“* And were you mistaken ?” 

“ Apparently so. He was a very charming person, somewhat older 
than she was, but handsome, distinguished, travelled ; still, such men 
are sometimes captivated by those very young girls, and Kate was a 
winning sweet creature, so I was surprised when he went away, and 
she certainly moped.” 

“ And what became of him?” asked Dick, innocently poking the 
fire to conceal a smile. 

“ We never saw him again ; he went into Congress, and was acquir- 
ing reputation, when he suddenly quitted it—some maggot in his 
brain about the corruption of the times, I heard —and since then he 
has lived in retirement in the country. Quite a loss to society! You 
so seldom now see a man with & del air de ancien régime.” 

“ We see one lady with it, at all events,” said Dick, tenderly taking 
the withered little hand, still sparkling with diamonds, into his own 
broad palm. ‘ Mamma, I never know whether you are like the most 
gracious of fairies, or a Marquise de Louis Quinze. Ido so love those 
lovely little white curls: it is so good to have a beautiful mamma.” 

“1 don’t see any virtue in looking uglier than needs must because 
one is old, my boy; and as to those horrid frowzy fronts! if it had 
pleased Heaven to afflict me with baldness, I migh? have resigned 
myself to one ; but as it is, I have no desire to look younger than my 
age, and don’t pretend to conceal that nature and time have whitened 


my hair.” 
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“T should think not,” said Dick smiling, for he knew perfectly his 
mother’s little vanity about her hair ; “ but you say Kate fretted ?” 

“Not conspicuously, you understand, but she looked dull, grew 
grave, and took to reading great books, political and social questions 
— things that she did not care for in the least, but on which he used 
to converse. But he never came back, and so after a while she married 
Ralph Herries.” 

“Well, I hope she likes him; it is more than I do,” said Dick 
gloomily. 

“Oh! of course, my dear; a well-bred woman always cares suf- 
ficiently for her husband, the father of her children.” 

“Article number three of that cursed female catechism, I suppose 
— I shall know it all in time ; but my mother is very clever,” said 
Dick to himself, “ but I wonder — was she mistaken ?” 

Six weeks later Dick Eustace put his happy face into Mrs. Herries’ 
drawing-room and said, “It is all right, Kate, thanks to you. She 
says she always did care for me, only she was scared and did not 
know it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Five years had passed, and again Kate Herries sat sewing by the 
fire ; but not in the same pretty drawing-room in which we saw her 
last. ‘There were no flowers in the windows, no knicknacks on the 
étageres, few books on the shelves ; nor was the room the same. In- 
stead of the large airy apartment overlooking the Ashley and the 
James Island shore, she was now in a small room of a small house 
in the upper part of the town, and nothing not absolutely necessary 
for use or comfort was to be seen. Ata glance one saw “ the situa- 
tion.” A knapsack and haversack and crimson-bound cap had super- 
seded the peaceful beavers and umbrellas in the hat-stand ; the book 
on the table was not Trollope’s “last,” but “Artillery Tactics”; a 
basket of carefully scraped lint, ready to be sent to the hospitals, 
usurped the place of the crochet-work ; and the thud and crash of the 
bursting shells, falling scarcely three squares below, told to the ear, 
even more plainly than these things did to the eye, that this was the 
war-time, that Charleston was a beleaguered city, and that Mrs. 
Herries was one of the few ladies who still remained within hearing, 
almost within reach of the enemy’s missiles. The reason for this 
was simple. Mr. Herries was an officer in one of the artillery regi- 
ments stationed in the harbor, and Kate felt that she must be at 
hand, not to dress his-possible wounds, but to strengthen his positive 
irresolution. Not that Ralph Herries was a coward: “ Bon sang ne 
peut mentir,” says the proverb, and Kate knew well that in the hour 
of fight he would not disgrace his name. But in that long struggle, 
the hours hardest to bear were not the hours of fight, but those of in- 
action, of watching and waiting when opposite one another the long 
blue and gray lines lay ready, silent and expectant, not knowing at 
what moment or on which side the words should be spoken which 
should hurl them at each other. And to the South, hardest of all 
were those last dreary months, when the dread of the approaching 
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end was in every man’s heart and on no man’s lips, when all knew 
and felt what that end must be, but each said to his nearest comrade, 
“We shall conquer yet.” 

In those months the only happy men were they who, under Lee and 
Johnston, “ fought all day and fell back all night,” too busy with the 
work of each moment to look beyond or -see the gradual crumbling 
around them. They, conscious of making a good fight, might yet be 
cheerful and hopeful ; but for those who, cooped up in the forts, or 
lying behind sand-batteries on headlands or beaches, with nothing to 
do but to keep up the long “artillery duel” and watch their walls ; 
and worse still for the women at home, watching and dreading, sew- 
ing sand-bags for the batteries and shirts for the men, drawing every 
thread with a fear or a prayer —the time was awful. For to them came 
accounts from every side, and all in one strain: heroic endeavor, 
blood shed like water, hardships endured with smiles —and all in 
vain; for now Grant and Sherman were massing their legions and 
pressing hard on the thinned lines of the Confederate veterans. The 
boys were gone from the schools, the old men from the firesides, and 
those at home knew well that there were no more to go. In those six 
words lay the whole agony! 

Hard was it then for the officers to wear the cheery countenance, 
to speak the hopeful words, to keep up the discipline which it be- 
hooved them yet to do; and for poor Ralph Herries, no longer young, 
loving his comforts, without one spark of enthusiasm, it would have 
been a sheer impossibility so to do had not his wife remained near, 
always bright and hopeful, always ready to cheer, to praise, to express 
a fulness of confidence in the future and in him — inspiring him 
with a faith in fate and himself which supported him marvellously, 
and of which he would otherwise have been utterly destitute. And 
Kate hardly knew that in herself this faith was not genuine. For 
nearly fifteen years she had been saying to herself steadily that Ralph 
was all that a man should be, that only his manner was a little de- 
fective ; and that “sublime hyprocrisy,” as Dick called it, had served 
her so well that now it was no longer a pretense. She believed it, 
almost always ; and when moments of clearer sight would come, she 
resolutely shut her eyes and thrust back such thoughts as suggestions 
of the devil. Still she was unconsciously influenced by them. The 
sense that she was to him a necessity (although to herself it assumed 
the gentle form “ Poor Ralph would miss me so much! ”’) determined 
her to remain as near him as possible. Therefore when the “Swamp 
Angel” opened upon the city and the shells burst upon her roof, she 
only removed far enough to be beyond their reach in the upper part 
of the town, sending her household goods to a distance, and holding 
herself and her children prepared to fly if ever the monitors should 
force their way past Sumter. 

The work in Mrs. Herries’ hands told as plainly as everything else 
did of the war-time. It was a rough red flannel shirt which she was 
sewing with coarse thread and rapid stitches ; a heap of others lay cut 
out in a basket at her feet, and her little daughter, a child of twelve 
years old, sat by her, carefully knitting a stout worsted sock. 

“ When does the regiment go, Mamma?” asked the little girl. 
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“On Wednesday, my dear, they expect to march, and we shall have 
to be very busy to get our share of the work done.” 

“And shall we see them go by, Mamma? I have seen plenty of 
infantry regiments, and the artillery parades, but never a cavalry regi- 
ment marching, and I should so like to.” 

“Cousin Dick said that we must go up to the forks of the road if 
we wished to see them, as they would not pass through the town ; and 
I suppose it will be kindest to go, although it is a sad sight.” 

“A sad sight, Mamma! why, I think it will be beautiful.” 

“ Yes, dear, and we must not think of the sadness,” answered her 
mother, with the resolute repression of feeling which had become 
habitual to her ; ‘but tell Chloe to bake as much bread and boil as 
much bacon as possible for the next two days, and we will take several 
large baskets in the carriage with us, and fill any empty haversacks 
that we may see ; the rations are never so large that the poor fellows 
are not glad of any addition.” 

“That will be nice, Mamma. May I go and tell Mom Chloe at 
once about the bread?” 

“Yes; take the keys and —ah! there is a ring. 

In fact the bell had rung, and a man’s step, heavy and slow, was 
coming along the passage below. To Kate’s eager fancy it sounded 
like the step of the messenger of ill tidings, and her apprehension 
increased as the little girl, hanging over the banisters, exclaimed, “ It 
is cousin Dick himself, Mamma—he is coming up.” 

She went to meet him with a face scarcely whiter than his own, say- 
ing, “ Dick, what is the matter? Why do youlook so? Your mother 
— Alice and the baby?” 

“Were all quite well when I heard yesterday, thank you,” said he, 
making an effort to speak cheerfully. ‘“ Does my pale face frighten 
you? It is only that I have not been very well, and this raw, damp 
day. How is Ralph?” 

“Very well ; he comes up from the fort for a few hours every day 
or two, and I dare say will be here to-day. But you do look so badly ! 
Shall I get you anything to eat or drink?” 

“ Nothing, thank you; I am all right now—I only want to get 
warm,” he said, unbuckling his cavalry sabre and throwing it and his 
orange-bound cap on the table; “and to talk to you,” he added, 
glancing significantly at the child, as he seated himself and stretched 
his booted legs to the fire. 

“We were just considering the empty haversacks of your men,” she 
answered, somewhat relieved. “Take the keys, Susie, and call Mom 
Chloe to the store-room ; tell her to bake as much bread as the oven 
will hold, and to make plenty of sorghum hoecakes. Take your 
stocking with you, and when you have done with Chloe you can go 
and knit in the nursery.—And now, Dick,” as the door closed behind 
the little girl, “ what is it?” 

“Only this,” he answered, taking a newspaper from his pocket. 
“You have seen the account of the last attack on the lines below 
Petersburg?” 

“Only the telegrams in yesterday’s and to-day’s paper.” 

“Here it is in the Richmond Examiner,” said he, placing a sheet 
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before her. “I got this half an hour ago as I rode into town, and I 
confess that it has upset me.” 

The sudden flush told him that her eye had fallen on the right 
place, and he considerately walked to the window and gazed intently 
into the yard while she read: “The enemy was repulsed with great 
loss, and pursued far beyond our lines, which were completely re- 
established ; but we have as usual several losses to deplore.” Then 
followed several names, and then —“ But of all who have fallen, none 
is so great a loss to the cause, none so dear to Virginia, none will be 
so mourned, so missed, as the gallant Colonel Frank Horton. To his 
own State we need only speak his name, but to others we must say 
that of all the sons of the Old Dominion this was one of the noblest. 
In thinking of our loss, we almost forget that he was the last of an 
old and honored line, we almost forget his great intellect, his varied 
acquirements ; we remember only the high nobility, the stainless 
manhood, the unblemished purity that made him so dear to us. His 
death was in accordance with his life, in which no thought of self 
ever mingled. He had led his regiment with his usual judgment and 
intrepidity through the day, and when by General Fitz Lee’s order 
the bugles sounded the recall, he had turned his horse in obedience 
to the summons, when seeing a young soldier on foot and slightly 
wounded attacked by two of the enemy, he instantly turned and 
spurred between the young man and his assailants, both of whom he 
shot down, but not until he had himself received a bullet in his 
breast. His men, who had rushed to follow him, caught him in their 
arms as he fell from his saddle, and received his last words. ‘Tell 
the General that we want another rifle-pit at that angle. Good-bye, 
boys, and thank you. Father! I come.’ And thus, with his country, 
his friends, and his God on his lips, the pure spirit fled.” 

A slight sound as of a gasp for breath made Dick Eustace look 
round. He saw that his cousin had let the paper fall, while she 
leaned back in her chair with her eyes closed and her face rigid and 
white to the lips ; only the tight grasp of the clenched hands showed 
Dick that she had not fainted. He turned away again, and continued 
to gaze from the window for minutes which seemed to him as hours. 
But there came a knocking at the gates of the yard. A servant 
hurried to open them, and Major Herries and two other officers rode 
in. They lingered to give directions about their horses ; but Kate, 
who had been roused by the noise, rose and came forward, no longer 
pale, but with a flush on her brow and her eyes burning bright. 
“ Best so, Dick, best so!” she exclaimed eagerly. “ He has happi- 
ness now, and heaven.” 

“Ah, Kate,” he said reproachfully, “you could have made him so 
happy here.” 

“IT!” said she, with an accent of scorn in her voice. “Do you 
think that such happiness as I or any other woman could have given 
would have contented Aim? No, Dick; he has had his ideal here. 
Happier so than if he had discovered, as he surely would have 
done, what a mere baseless vision it was. And now he has that 
which alone is worthy of him — hero-wreath and martyr-crown — the 
Father’s ‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant!’ And he is 
spared — ah, God! what is he not spared?” 
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“Spared—how! What do you mean?” stammered the young man. 

“What, do you not see!” cried she, with shining eyes and clasped 
hands, for once transported beyond her self-control. “Do you not 
see that for those who die is the strife, the combat, the victory, the 
joy; that to us is the fall, the shame, the defeat, the humiliation! 
Do you not see the cup filled to the brim with anguish and despair ! 
Do you not know that to those who live on in this unhappy country 
there is but one future —the misery of subjugation!” 

“Kate, Kate, for God’s sake hush! Think what you are saying. 
Your voice is as a prophecy, and by Heaven it is enough to make us 
throw down our swords and yield in despair ! ” 

“Not so, not so!” she cried. “ Rather to make you fight, fight to 
the bitter end ; for beyond the fight is — nothing!” 

Her head dropped on her breast and the light died from her cheeks 
and eyes. “Forgive me,” she said after a moment’s silence, passing 
her hand with a confused look over her brow. “Forgive me. I 
don’t quite know what I have said ; I feel bewildered.” 

“There are Ralph and two others coming into the house now,” said 
Dick, for once in his life rather glad to see Mr. Herries. 

“Ves, I see; they have come to dine, and you must stay too, Dick. 
Yes, you must,” she added hastily as he was beginning to decline ; 
“you will help me, and I will go and see about things.” And the 
next minute he heard her voice, calm as usual, directing the servants 
in the next room. 

Dick Eustace’s closest attention could detect but little change in 
Kate Herries, either at dinner that day or at any time afterwards. 
He never again heard her mention Frank Horton’s name. Only the 
pale face grew somewhat paler, the quiet voice a little more quiet ; 
and some months afterwards her aunt, seeing her standing in the 
sunlight, and struck by the gray threads in her brown hair, exclaimed, 
“Why, Kate, child, you are growing gray! Really this war is making 
an old woman of you!” 

“Ves,” repeated Kate softly, “this war has made an old woman of 
me.” 

And Dick Eustace to this day has never been able to answer to 
himself the question “ Was she mistaken?” 
H. Hitton Broom. 
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THE RIVER PASS. 


N the rugged mountain region where the winding Tennessee 

Traces slow its rocky pathway, as it seeks the Mexic sea; 
Up against the rearing mountain, like an eyry perched on high, 
Stands a cabin known in story; for to wandering passer-by 
Gossips now delight in telling how its wild, sweet mountain-lass 
Led three thousand Rebel horsemen safely through the river-pass. 


Hemmed were they like hunted cattle, girdled in a fiery band; 

Guarded passes, thick with cannon, showed themselves on every hand. 
Then the captain sent the order, “Say for me on every side, 

Gold is his who from these shambles me and mine will safely guide.” 
But the scoffing soldiers questioned, “ Will some shadowy ghost appear 
To slay the gunners at their guns, and smite the circling host with fear?” 


What though full above them shining beams the silver star of Hope! 
Hostile camp-fires red around them mark a surer horoscope. 

Hush! a sound has broke the stillness ; shadowy forms are passing by ; 
See the doomed band, horsed and waiting underneath the midnight sky! 
Quick the word goes through the army, “ Hold your sabres by your side! 
Grasp your reins and move like spirits! Pray the Lord that good betide!” 


So like spectres on they travel, through the mooniight white and still, 
Through the cedars, till the river lies below them deep and chill. 

“ Comrades, in a trap we’ve fallen!” cried a voice; “Show us the guide! 
Never man would dare that river, hoping e’er to reach yon side.” 

And the murmur hoarse swelled louder, meaning looks were in each eye, 
When a vision stood among them like a form from out the sky. 


’Twas a woman fair and stately, and her clear voice like a bell 

Rung out, “ Comrades, see your pilot! and, please God, she’ll do it well!” 

In she plunged; they followed after—every man was saved. “Hurrah!” 

Rose their ringing cheer, and echoed through the midnight wide and far. 

“Where's the guide? Pay twice the money! Give us her name to keep 
for aye!” 

But she answered, lightly laughing, ‘“‘Have ye so much time to stay? 


“Southern men ye are, ye tell me; brothers mine, shall it be told 
Southern men e’er thought a sister helped her country for its gold?” 
And before the bearded soldiers found the words they wished to say, 
The mountain-girl was o’er the river, bounding on her homeward way 
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O woman fair! O nameless woman! the river runs its winding way, 

But trampling steeds and jingling swords have silent been, ah! many a 
day. 

Our lives flow on, now dark and drear, now blushing as a summer sea, 

But let them change —midst all the gloaming we will love and honor thee. 


‘TuskeGre, ALA. WILLIE MARIAN ALLEN. 


A FEW PAPERS OF THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE. 


Il. 


BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO’. 


S I had not, until a few days ago,*read these papers since my 

first perusal of them— which was soon after they came into 
my possession —I had quite forgotten that the report which follows 
was incomplete. This discovery —or rather, re-discovery — caused 
much hesitation as to the propriety of offering the fragment to the 
public. I have, however, concluded to do so —not so much with the 
expectation that it will prove very interesting in its mutilated form, as 
with the hope of drawing out the entire report from some of those 
thousand private chests, closets, or other obscure recesses of Southern 
homes, which are so jealously guarded from the public eye, while our 
never-resting wily foes (for are not the majority of the Northern 
people still our foes?) are “making history” in a way that may 
literally be called “ with a vengeance.” 

While every true Southerner should rejoice to see the glorious 
records of the “Army of Northern Virginia” dragged forth — 
dragged being an eminently proper word here —as they have lately 
been, slowly and one by one, from their hidden places, surely the 
gallant deeds of our Western armies ought not to be kept buried en- 
tirely from view. The battles of Murfreesboro’ and Chickamauga 
especially were two of the grandest and bloodiest struggles of the 
gigantic war in which the just cause of the South went down. There 
laurels were won by our brave soldiers worthy to match those gained 
on the harried fields of Virginia — and higher praise than that, as the 
world well knows, were hard to give. Indeed, one of the main ob- 
jects in presenting “A Few Papers” is to initiate a movement to 
place in their true light the heroic achievements of our Western 
armies ; and if that object be attained, the writer hereof will be not 
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a highly gratified, but amply rewarded for his light “labor of 
ove.” 

Meanwhile, why are our “aders silent? those who with the pen 
are, beyond all comparison, the best fitted to tell us what was so 
nobly done with the sword. Let such of them as still live, reflect on 
the dangers of delay. Three of the very greatest are already gone: 
two having given up their lives on the bloody field, the third surviv- 
ing the struggle but a few short years. Will not those who are still 
spared us, put on record, before it is too late, something more than 
their “official reports”? Let them lose no more precious time, but 
give us their comprehensive views of the various military operations 
of the greatest war of the age —its grand strategy no less than its 
terrific conflicts — instead of leaving this to mere tyros who never 
saw a battle. Can it be that our renowned leaders, who thrilled the 
world with their prowess, have become indifferent as to whether the 
deeds of themselves, and the brave men they led, shall be falsified 
by our unscrupulous foe, until they die into an echo—or worse, live 
in infamy, the scorn of future generations? 


A Part of Hardee's Report of the Operations of his Corps at the Battle 
of Murfreesboro’. 


HEADQUARTERS HARDEE’S CORPS, 
TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE, February 28th, 1863. ' 

Coronet :—After the campaign in Kentucky our forces were col- 
lected at Murfreesboro’, while the enemy gradually concentrated an 
army, reported seventy thousand strong, around Nashville. Every 
preparation that forecast could suggest was made by them to crush 
our army and obtain possession of Central Tennessee. For nearly 
two months there was apparent inaction, interrupted only by skir- 
mishes, raids, and a successful affair at Hartsville. 

The enemy occupied Nashville, their right extending towards 
Franklin, and their left towards Lebanon. Our centre was at Mur- 
freesboro’, under Lieutenant-General Polk; our right at Readyville, 
under Major-General McCown; and our left at Triune and Eagle- 
ville. 

Such was the situation of the armies when information was received, 
on the 26th of December, that General Rosencranz was advancing 
with sixty thousand men from Nashville against Murfreesboro’. ‘The 
first demonstration was made against Triune by an advance of the 
enemy on the Shelbyville turnpike. Cleburne’s division and Adams’ 
brigade, under my immediate command, were posted in that vicinity. 

The Commanding General having decided to accept battle and to 
defend Murfreesboro’, I withdrew my command the succeeding day 
by his order, leaving Wood’s brigade and Wharton’s cavalry to skir- 
mish with the enemy near Triune. This was done boldly and suc- 
cessfully, and they joined the command on the 28th at Murfreesboro’. 

My corps consisted of Breckenridge’s and Cleburne’s divisions, 
each of four brigades, and Wheeler’s brigade of cavalry. 

Murfreesboro’ is situated thirty miles southeast of Nashville, in a 
fertile, gently undulating and highly cultivated country, in the midst 
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of the great plain that stretches from the base of the Cumberland 
mountains towards Nashville. The Chattanooga Railroad, the chief 
line of communication from Tennessee to the South Atlantic States, 
passes through it, and numerous excellent turnpikes radiate from it 
in every direction. Stone river flows about two miles west of the 
town, through low banks of limestone, steep, and in some places dif- 
ficult to pass, and gradually trends to the north as a tributary of the 
Cumberland. At this time the stream could everywhere be passed 
without difficulty by infantry, and at the usual fords was not more 
than ankle-deep ; but heavy rains in a few hours swell it to an im- 
passable torrent, and it subsides as rapidly. The road to Lebanon 
passes nearly due north from Murfreesboro’; that to Triune nearly 
west; that to Salem a little south of west; and the Nashville turn- 
pike northwest, crossing Stone river about a mile and a half from 
Murfreesboro’. The railroad, leaving the depot on the west of the 
town, crosses Stone river about two hundred yards above the turnpike 
ford. At four or five hundred yards beyond this it intersects the 
Nashville turnpike at a very acute angle, running between it and the 
river for about seven hundred yards, when the stream turns to the 
east by a sharp bend, and then resumes its northern course. 

The field of battle offered no peculiar advantages for defence. The 
open fields beyond the town are fringed with dense cedar-brakes, 
offering excellent shelter for approaching infantry, and are almost im- 
pervious to artillery. The country on every side is entirely open, and 
was accessible to the enemy. 

On Sunday morning, the 28th of December, the troops were moved 
into line of battle. The river separated our right from the left. By 
order of the Commanding General, the space between the Lebanon 
road and the ford on the Nashville road, making the right of the 
army, was occupied by my corps. I arranged my troops in two lines ; 
Breckenridge’s division forming the first line, and Cleburne’s the 
second. The former was arranged with Adams’ brigade resting on 
the Lebanon road, about a mile and a half from the town. The line 
was broken by an intervening field about three hundred yards wide, 
which was left apparently unoccupied, but was covered by the zoth 
Tennessee and Wright’s battery, of Preston’s brigade, which swept it 
and the fields in front. The remainder of Preston’s brigade rested 
with its right in the woods, and extended along the margin of the 
grove with its left towards the river. Palmer’s and Hanson’s brigades 
completed the line, with the left of Hanson’s resting near the ford. 
Cleburne’s division was posted eight hundred yards in rear of and 
parallel to that of Breckenridge. Polk’s corps extended beyond the 
river, with its right near the stream and about two hundred yards in 
advance of my left. Withers’ division formed the front line of this 
corps, and Cheatham’s the second, while McCown’s division was held 
in reserve near the town. 

No movement of importance occurred until Monday evening. It 
was deemed necessary to hold a hill situated about six hundred yards 
in advance of Hanson’s brigade, as it commanded the sloping hill- 
sides towards the river in front, and from it the right of Gen. Polk’s 
line could be enfiladed. In the evening the enemy attempted to take 
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this position, but was vigorously repulsed by a portion of Hanson’s 
brigade, and the hill was occupied by our batteries. 

During Monday night the cavalry of Brig.-Gen. Wheeler, attached 
to my corps, was moved from our right by a circuitous route through 
Jefferson and Lavergne, against the communications of the enemy. 
After making an entire circuit of the enemy’s lines, this daring officer, 
having inflicted severe injury by the destruction of several hundred 
wagons and many small arms, and by the capture of several hundred 
prisoners, returned through Nolansville and Triune to Murfreesboro’. 

The next day, Tuesday the 3oth, heavy skirmishing took place on our 
left between the right of the enemy and the command of Lieut.-Gen. 
Polk. In the afternoon of that day I received instructions from the 
Commanding General to proceed to the left, to take command of 
McCown’s division, to place it in position, and to move Cleburne’s 
division from our extreme right in the same direction. The order 
was communicated to Cleburne, and I proceeded at once to the left. 
I found McCown’s division, consisting of three brigades, in two lines: 
Ector’s and Rains’ brigades in the first and McNair’s in the second 
line, with Rains’ brigade so situated as to be enfiladed by a battery 
from the enemy. Orders were given to rectify the position of Rains, 
and to place McNair on the first line. Cleburne’s division was 
brought forward and placed five hundred yards in rear of McCown, 
as a second line. During the night, the Commanding General having 
determined to attack the enemy on our left, Brig.-Gen. Wharton was 
ordered to report to me, and I was instructed, with the two divisions 
already mentioned and Wharton’s cavalry, to commence the attack at 
dawn the next morning. 

The new position which my command now occupied is embraced 
in the angle between the Salem turnpike and the Triune road. 
About half a mile from Murfreesboro’, on the Nashville road, the 
Wilkerson turnpike diverges to the left, passing nearly equidistant 
between it and the Triune road. Each of these roads crosses Stone 
river about a mile and a half west of the town. The river makes a 
bend in the shape of a horse-shoe to the west, and the roads cross at 
the bases of the bend. The enemy’s right was about three-quarters 
of a mile beyond the river, with their line south of the Triune road 
and extending almost northwardly towards the Wilkerson pike and 
the Nashville road. The force under my immediate command Wed- 
nesday morning was 10,045 infantry and artillery under McCown and 
Cleburne, and 2000 cavalry under Brig.-Gen. Wharton. 

I ordered Wharton to make a detour of the enemy’s right, and to 
fall upon their flank and rear, while the infantry and artillery moved 
upon them in front. He dashed forward at a gallop at daybreak and 
soon reached the Wilkerson turnpike, two miles and a half in the rear. 
With Colonel Cox’s command he charged with great impetuosity, and 
took prisoners the 75th Illinois regiment. Captain Christian, of the 
Texan Rangers, with four companies at the same time charged and 
took a complete battery of the enemy, with all its guns, caissons, 
horses and artillerists. By these dashes fifteen hundred prisoners 
fell into our hands. 

Wharton afterwards swept round towards the Nashville turnpike, 
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and found the enemy’s cavalry in position to defend their menaced 
trains. Harrison, Ashby and Hardie were ordered to charge; this 
was met by a counter-charge of the enemy, supposed to be the Fourth 
Regular Cavalry, who were routed in confusion. The entire cavalry 
force of the enemy was deployed beyond this point. Wharton’s entire 
brigade was now ordered to charge ; two thousand horsemen dashed 
forward to the assault. The field was favorable, the charge irre- 
sistible, the conflict short ; the enemy fled in wild dismay two miles 
beyond Overall’s creek, leaving in our hands several hundred wagons, 
four hundred additional prisoners, and several pieces of artillery. 
The conduct of Wharton and his brigade cannot be too highiy com- 
mended. After a day of brilliant achievements he covered the left 
of my infantry at night. 

Major-Gen. McCown having failed to get McNair’s brigade on the 
line of battle Tuesday night as directed by me, the brigade was 
moved into position early the next morning ; and McCown advanced 
with his division against the enemy, about six hundred yards distant, 
with McNair on the right of Ector, and with Rains’ brigade on the 
left. The division of Major-Gen. Cleburne was about five hundred 
yards in rear of McCown, as a second line. ‘The two divisions were 
posted on the left of Lieut.-Gen. Polk’s command. The troops ad- 
vanced with animation and soon became hotly engaged. The enemy 
were broken and driven through a cedar-brake after a rapid and 
successful charge by McCown’s command, in which Brig.-Gen. Willich 
and many prisoners were taken. A signal instance of courage was 
shown by Colonel J. C. Burks of the r1th Texas. This brave officer, 
though mortally wounded, still led and cheered on his regiment till 
he fell exhausted at its head. Another instance was shown by Ser- 
geant A. Sims, flag-bearer of the roth Texas, who, seeing a Federal 
flag-bearer endeavoring to rally his regiment, sprang forward, seized 
the standard, and in the struggle both were shot down waving their 
flags with their last breath. The Federal flag was captured. 

I had ordered McCown and Cleburne, as they crushed the lines of 
the enemy, to swing round by a continued change of direction to the 
right, with Polk’s left as a pivot, while Wharton was to make a diver- 
sion on their flank and rear. This was done by Cleburne, but was 
not so promptly executed by McCown on account of the position of 
the enemy in his front. McCown continued westwardly, fighting, 
towards Overall’s creek, far to our left, while Cleburne, executing the 
manceuvre, changed his direction northeastwardly towards the Wilker- 
son turnpike, which placed him on the right of McCown and filled the 
interval between McCown and Polk. ‘The line, though now single 
and without support, engaged and drove the enemy with great carnage 
through the fields and cedar-brakes which lie between the Triune and 
Wilkerson roads. Before this gap in the line was filled by Cleburne, 
McCown’s right flank was exposed. McNair halted his brigade, 
while Liddell advanced gallantly, filling the interval, covered McNair’s 
unprotected right, and engaged a superior force of the enemy posted 
behind a rail-fence. The two brigades charged the enemy with im 
petuosity, took their battery, and pursued their broken and flying 
regiments before Ector and Rains could be brought into action. 
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General McNair left a sick-bed to enter the battle ; and after con- 
ducting his brigade with gallantry, becoming exhausted, he was 
ordered to retire from the field. ‘The command then devolved upon 
Colonel Harper. 

By this time Liddell, who was upon the left of Johnson’s brigade, 
had become separated from Cleburne’s division by following the 
movement of McCown. ‘The command was near the Wilkerson 
turnpike, at a point where the enemy has established a hospital. 
They had driven them nearly two miles. The men were greatly 
fatigued, and their ammunition was exhausted. As soon as this was 
replenished, I ordered them again to advance. Rains’ brigade being 
fresh, was brought forward to the right to attack a battery, while 
Ector’s, McNair’s, and Liddell’s brigades moved forward in the direc- 
tion of the Nashville road. Ector and Harper, though enfiladed by 
a battery, forced their way through a cedar-brake in which the enemy 
were posted, while. .... ° 


The above fragment, ending provokingly in the middle of a sen- 
tence, at the bottom of the tenth page, is complete so far as it goes. 
How many more pages there were I have no means of knowing. It 
is, however, probable that the above embraces nearly all the opera- 
tions of the left wing for that day—the last day of the year 1862. 

3ut there was another great battle on the 2d of January, only two 
days afterwards, which, I believe, raged most fiercely on the right, 
and was mainly sustained by Breckenridge’s division. 

The paper next in order is a list of the losses in Hardee’s corps. 
The following are the endorsements : 


HEADQUARTERS HARDEE’S Corps, 
TULLAHOMA, TENN., Fanuary 12th, 1863. 


Respectfully forwarded. W. J. HARDEE, Lieutenant-General. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
TULLAHOMA, January 29th, 1863. 
Respecfully returned to Lieutenant-General Hardee, with the re- 
quest that he discriminate between commissioned officers and enlisted 
men in this report; and that the 9th Kentucky and Cobb’s battery 
be included in Hanson’s brigade. 
Please return zmmediately. 
By command of General Bragg. 
KINLOCH FALconeR, A. A. G. 


It was no doubt owing to the change required above that this 
original list was retained among the papers of Hardee’s corps. 
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Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing in Hardee's Corps, Army of 
Tennessee, in the Battle of Murfreesboro’. 
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It will be recollected that when the enemy threatened to flank our 
left, Hardee, who then held his corps in line of battle on the right, 
was ordered by General Bragg to move one of his divisions (Cle- 
burne’s) over to the left, and to lead it, together with McCown’s divi- 
sion, of General Kirby Smith’s corps—the remainder of that corps 
not being present at the battle — against the threatening force. 

McCown’s division being thus only temporarily under Hardee, its 
losses are not embraced in the above report, while those of Brecken- 
ridge’s are. The principal losses of the latter’s division were sus- 
tained on the 2d of January, in an ineffectual attempt to assault the 
enemy’s stronghold. 

There is a note from General McCown to General Hardee, which 
does not seem to have been intended to meet the public eye. Yet, 
as it simply states, in respectful terms, a grievance of his own as a 
general, and is to that extent historical, I see no impropriety in its 
publication in this connection. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 7¢h May, 1863. 

GENERAL :—I have seen General Bragg’s report of the battle of 
Murfreesboro’. The report is unjust to me in more than one particu- 
lar, but especially in reference to the change of McNair’s brigade on 
the night of the 3oth. 

I request that you would forward to me the extract of your report 
touching that matter ; also your endorsement on the papers explain- 
ing the matter when you forwarded them. I make this request, as I 
do not know when your report will be published. It is my desire to 
set the matter right. 

An early reply will oblige me much. 

Yours, etc., 
J. P. McCown, Major-General. 


The details of the movement alluded to in the above note are em- 
braced in the fragment of General Hardee’s report before given. 


G. W. ARCHER, M. D. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE. 


No. II, 
THE POLISHED STONE AGE— PERIOD OF THE BASQUE TYPE. 


T is believed that an entirely new and distinct race of men 
appeared in Europe after the diluvial period. The great body 

of archzologists concur in this view. We are to regard the continent 
as having nearly the same general outline at the very beginning of this 
period as it has at this day. The people of this period were a small, 
swarthy, long-headed race, and have been fairly identified with the 
3asque or Iberian type of modern Europe, the modern Basques, how- 
ever, from causes not difficult to discover, being taller than their an- 
cestors or the kindred of their ancestors seem to have been. The 
Iberians of ancient Spain, the Aquitanian race, the Ligurians, and 
kindred tribes around Marseilles and Genoa, the Silurians of Wales, 
and possibly the Etruscans of Lombardy (from which land they were 
afterwards driven by the Kelts down into Etruria), were all of this 
Basque type. It is probable that the Lapps and Finns are of the same 
race. Philologists class them all as Turanian, to distinguish them from 
the Keltic, Italic, Hellenic, Teutonic and Slavonic races, which are of 
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Aryan origin, and from the Arabian and Jewish elements of modern 
European life, which are of Semitic origin. They also call the Hun- 
garians and the Turks Turanian ; but these, though neither Aryan nor 
Semitic, may be totally distinct in race from the Basques. 

The Basque race used implements of polished stone, built dwelling- 
places (though some tribes dwelt in caves), made cloth of flax, and 
owned the dog. The lowest tribe of the race, that which lived by hunt- 
ing and fishing on the shores of the Baltic, owned the dog ; and this is 
proved by evidence furnished from those “ kitchen-middens ” of which 
Kingsley wrote in his general description of the Stone Age. These 
remains do not, however, belong to the period of the Esquimaux type. 
The Basque tribes of the Danish coast were the people who left 
these heaps of refuse. Among these remains, those bones which 
dogs are in the habit of devouring are invariably missing. It is true 
that, if the dog was now chosen to be man’s companion, he was still 
occasionally eaten, like the animals he helped man to kill; for the 
bones of the dog, “ broken by the hand of man, and still bearing the 
marks of having been cut with a knife,” are amongst the remains 
found, and place the fact beyond any question. ‘These makers of the 
“ kitchen-middens ” were the lowest of the Basque race. There were 
other tribes who herded cattle and cultivated the soil. The most 
highly civilised of them were the Lake-dwellers of the Swiss lakes, 
eventually driven out or destroyed by the round-headed Belgic race 
whom the Romans found in Switzerland. ‘These Lake-dwellers 
planted barley, wheat, and millet, domesticated the hog, and had 
three breeds of cattle, besides sheep and goats. There is reason to 
believe that they brought these into Europe from some other land. 
They fished with hooks and nets, they ground their grain, and they 
used boats. They also wore ornaments of bOnes and boars’ tusks, 
perforated with holes in order to string them, and polished with much 
care and labor. 

I must now proceed to give a general description of their dwell- 
ings. Habitations similar to theirs still exist among the Amazonian 
tribes of Maracaibo and in various places in the East Indies. They 
existed also in Lake Prasias during the time of Darius, King of the 
Persians ; and Herodotus gives a circumstantial account of their dwell- 
ings and their mode of life, and states that Megabyzus, whom Darius 
had sent to transport the Peonians from Europe into Asia, was 
unable to carry away the Pxonian lake-dwellers on account of the 
security of their position. 

During the Basque period they seem to have been numerous. Re- 
mains have been found in the greater number of the Swiss lakes, the 
remains of many settlements, indeed, in the larger lakes; some of 
the Lombard lakes have yielded to the explorer similar records of the 
past ; and lacustrine remains have also been found in Scotland and else- 
where. In Lake Neufchatel forty-nine settlements have been found, 
in Lake Constance thirty-two, in the Lake of Geneva twenty-four, and 
in Lake Bienne twenty. 

The Lake-dwellers followed two distinct systems in framing a sup- 
port for their dwellings. The first was that of pile-driving ; 
the second was that of island-making. In the case of the pile- 
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buildings, the platforms rested on piles driven into the soft bed 
of the lake in shallow water, or just driven in a little way and then 
supported by heaps of stones piled around them. In the case of the 
crannoges, or pack-work buildings, piles were driven, and the spaces 
between them filled in with masses of mud, timber, and stones, upon 
which the dwellings were then reared. These latter were only suit- 
able for the smaller lakes and for swamps and morasses, as they were 
liable to great injury from the violence of storms. The lake-villages 
were built at no great distance from the lake shore, and in no instance 
were the piles driven in a greater depth of water than fifteen feet. 
Trees for timber were probably felled by fire; the piles were driven 
four or five feet into the mud, and projected several feet above the 
surface of the water. The pointing of the piles was done with stone 
hatchets during the Polished Stone Age; and, while the habit of 
dwelling in these lake settlements continued into the Metal Ages, the 
difference between the settlements formed in the two periods is 
readily enough marked by the character of the pointing of these piles, 
the pointing with metal axes being much finer and smoother. The 
work of planting the piles was of course done in canoes. Where the 
mud was deep the mere weight of the log would drive it a consider- 
able distance, and to this weight the workers could add in various 
ways, until the log had sunk so deep as to enable them to apply 
blows to the head of the pile. When piles enough had been driven 
to support the lake end of their bridge, the builders made the bridge, 
and were thus able to proceed with their work far more easily. The 
platform was then begun, and was enlarged as each new set of piles 
was firmly planted, being raised several feet above the water-line. 
After the platform had been put down and strongly knit together 
with clay, the builders groceeded to'put up their huts, which Sir John 
Lubbock thinks were generally not circular, but rectangular. Hero- 
dotus, in his account of the Pzonian settlement in Lake Prasias, 
says that each hut had a trap-door opening to the water, that fish 
were abundant, and that all one had to do was to let down a basket 
into the water and, stepping aside, he might in a short time draw it 
up full of fish. He likewise states that these Lake-dwellers fastened 
a string to the legs of their little children to keep them from falling | 
into the lake. 

The herds of the Lake-dwellers pastured near the lake, and in 
times of danger were driven up to the lake-village. The settlements 
were places of refuge for a pastoral and agricultural people against 
the attacks of hostile tribes and the ferocity of wild beasts. They 
seem to have been in many cases destroyed by fire. The settlements 
closer in-shore very generally belong to the Polished Stone Age ; 
those built farther out belong to the Bronze Age. No skeletons have 
been found among these lacustrine remains, and hence the only im- 
portant evidences we have touching the physical appearance of the 
Lake-dwellers are the following facts: the fact that the Basques and 
the Etruscans were both non-Aryan, dark, and small; the fact that 
the Basques certainly extended as far east as the Ligurian tribes 
around Marseilles and those of Lombardy, and the Etruscans as far 
north as the lakes of Lombardy and the mouths of the Po — in fact, 
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even into the Tyrolese Alps ; and the fact that the bracelets and 
sword-hilts found in the lacustrine remains both indicate a small and 
slender-limbed race. 

The lake-dwellings of Ireland, called Crannoges, belong to a much 
later period than those of Switzerland and Lombardy, and were in 
use even in comparatively recent historical times. Those of Switzer- 
land continued to be inhabited during the Metal Ages, and some few 
of them belong even to Roman times; but the great body of them 
are confined to the Ages of Polished Stone and of Bronze, and are 
about evenly divided between these two periods. Some of them were 
burned, and new settlements reared upon the same spot, the piles 
resting in a bed formed by the remains of the old. 

Rude pottery was in use in the Age of Polished Stone, and cloth 
made of flax fibres or of straw was manufactured by the Lake-dwellers. 
That they made this cloth themselves is proved by the pres- 
ence among the remains of spindle-whorls of earthenware. Their 
food consisted mainly of fish, and the meat both of their domesti- 
cated animals and of the game of the forests. But they had bread 
also, made of wheat and of millet. Their bread, “or rather cakes,” 
says Sir John Lubbock, “‘for their texture is so solid that leaven does 
not appear to have been used,” has been found among the remains. 
“They were flat and round,” says Sir John, of these cakes, “from an 
inch to fifteen lines in thickness, and to judge from one specimen, 
had a diameter of four or five inches. In other cases the grains seem 
to have been roasted, coarsely ground between stones, and then either 
stored up in large earthenware pots, or eaten, after being slightly 
moistened. Grain prepared in a similar manner is even now eaten 
in Germany and Switzerland. In,what way the ground was prepared 
for the cultivation of corn we know not, as no implements have as 
yet been discovered, which can with certainty be regarded as agri- 
cultural,” 

As to fruits and nuts, the Lake-dwellers enjoyed the raspberry, 
blackberry, and strawberry, the hazel-nut and the beech-nut, and the 
apple. They dried the apple and stored it for winter use, as carbon- 
ized apples have been found, sometimes whole, sometimes cut into 

ieces. 

. These Lake-dwellers represent the highest type of the civilisation 
of the period, being house-builders, herdsmen, farmers, and makers 
of cloth and pottery. There is, therefore, little need to dwell upon 
what has been ascertained as to the life of the other tribes of the 
same period, who were merely hunters and fishermen, for the most 
part, and lived in rock-shelters and caves. I shall not therefore give 
any space to the cavern-dwellers of France, Spain, and Italy; the 
boat-builders of Ireland and Scotland ; the holders of the entrenched 
camps of Belgium ; or to the builders of the Danish dolmens and 
other megalithic monuments, the menhirs of Brittany, and the 
tumuli of Great Britain, Sweden, France, and other lands. These 
great structures I have just mentioned belong to no single period or 
single race. They are generally believed to have been constructed 
for the burial of the dead, and as memorial marks of great battle- 
fields. The cromlechs are round stone circles; the dolmens are 
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stone chambers ; the tumuli are stone chambers covered with mounds 
of earth ; the menhirs are enormous blocks of rough stone set up in 
the earth, generally in circles, but sometimes in rows. Some of these 
sepulchral circles and tombs were afterwards used as temples. The 
barrows of the Trojan plain, and other monuments of the kind be- 
longing to what we may almost call historical times, illustrate the in- 
stinct which led the people of the Polished Stone Age to bury their 
dead with such substantial honors. Sir John Lubbock thinks that a 
complete burial-place was a dolmen, covered by a tumulus, and sur- 
rounded by a stone circle. The human remains found in these bar- 
rows indicate two distinct races, and it is believed, two distinct 
periods. The long barrows furnish the remains of a long-headed 
race ; the round barrows, those of a round-headed race. ‘The long- 
headed race are referred to the Polished Stone Age, the round-headed 
to the Age of Bronze. 

During the Polished Stone Age the dead were buried in a sitting 
posture ; during the Age of Bronze the bodies were generally burned ; 
during the Age of Iron they were buried in an extended posture. 
These, however, are merely general statements, and doubtless had 
many exceptions. 

Passing lightly over this ground, there is still left one form of the 
life of this age, the record of which has been preserved by the same 
agency which preserved for modern inspection the Italian town of 
Herculaneum. This was the island-life of the tribes of the Polished 
Stone Age, the record of which lies under the tufa of the Isle of 
Therasia in the Grecian Archipelago. My account of these remains 
will be best given in the words of the writer in the British Quarterly, 
of whom I have before spoken. He gives as his authority M. Fou- 
quet's article, “ Une Pompeii Anté-historique,” in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for October, 1869. 

“The principal building explored was composed of six rooms of 
unequal size, with a small court-yard on one side. The walls are 
made of a rough, irregular masonry of blocks of lava, disposed 
without order, with their interstices filled with volcanic ash, and 
between each block long and tortuous branches of olives had been 
placed to break the shocks of earthquakes—a device that is still 
known in the island. Inside the rooms there was a coarse stucco, 
and at the external angle of one of the walls there were horizontal 
slabs of worked stone. The northern facade is pierced with two 
windows. The fact that the walls are made of lava implies that the 
building was made before the whole face of the country was covered 
up with the spongy tufa which now rests upon it; and there can be 
no doubt that this building, which lay under a thickness of twenty 
metres of tufa, was built on the then surface of the soil on a bank of 
volcanic cinder, and before the tufa had been ejected, which, for time 
out of mind, has been used in the islands for houses and tombs. 

“Numerous objects were found inside this remarkable group of 
buildings. ‘There were vases made of earthenware and lava, store- 
pits for grain, straw, bones of animals, implements of flint and lava, 
and a human skeleton, but no trace of any metal. These vases were 
found standing full of the various substances which had been stored 
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away by the ancient inhabitants ; some contained barley, others the 
seeds of umbellifers, probably coriander and anise, small peas and 
other substances too much decomposed to be identified. These vases 
are identical in every respect with those which were used in Greece in 
classical times for keeping cereals. In several chambers also barley 
was found heaped up against the partitions. Other vases, made of a 
much finer pottery, are adorned with patterns in circles in right lines, 
and colored with a red more or less dark ; but the most remarkable 
have been formed of a bright yellow earth and ornamented with 
figures composed of points and of curved lines, used with extremely 
good taste. Sometimes they represent garlands of foliage, and they 
indicate great freedom of touch (une grande habileté) on the part of 
the workman, or rather artist, who made them. Some large vessels, 
made of pottery, were full of chaff ready-cut for domestic animals. 
The troughs were very massive ; some were standing in the court- 
yard, and others in those chambers in which sheeps’ bones were 
found. There was also an olive-press of lava of exactly the kind 
which is still used by the peasants of the Archipelago. Hand-mills 
were also found made of lava, differing in no respect from those used 
now in the island of Santorin, except that the latter are possessed of 
a wooden handle in the upper stone, which adds very much to the 
ease with which the grinding can be carried on. There were also 
stone discs, and two implements of flint of forms very common in 
neolithic times. The one is a triangular arrow or lance point, and 
the other is a flake or denticulated scraper. 

“A human skeleton lay crouched up in a corner; one of the legs 
was stretched out, and the other crossed over it. The man to whom’ 
it belonged seems to have died suddenly ; probably he was killed by 
the breaking down of the roof from the weight of tufa above it. This 
whole scene tells its story at a glance. The subterranean energy 
which had slumbered for ages suddenly woke, and the volcano poured 
forth a cloud of tufa over the hastily deserted village like that which 
is so graphically described in the memorable eruption of Vesuvius by 
the younger Pliny, by which Herculaneum was destroyed. 

““M. Fouquet argues out with remarkable clearness the results of 
these explorations. ‘The volcano from which the tufa was thrown that 
now covers the whole of Santorin and Therasia, is represented by the 
bay in which recently there were such astonishing disturbances. The 
fact that the ancient dwellings underlie the tufa, and that the cereals 
and the like were left in the houses, show that the ancient inhabitants 
had to fly away for their lives. The olive was common then instead 
of the vine; the people were agricultural and grew abundance of 
barley: they knew also how to extract oil from the olives. The ab- 
sence of metal implies that they were living in the Neolithic Age ; 
the dressed blocks of stone used in some parts of the walls, that they 
were good stone-masons ; while their pottery proves them to have been 
possessed of a taste almost Eastern in its delicacy. This pottery, 
M. Fouquet thinks, must have been conveyed from a distance, but it 
may possibly have been formed from materials which are now con- 
cealed under the tufa. The flint, however, and the obsidian are 
substances unknown in the island, and were probably derived from 
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some other region. On the top of the tufa there are ruins of 
numerous Phcenician tombs, a fact which shows that the habitations 
built on the ancient soil, now twenty metres below, were buried before 
the island was inhabited by the great trading people. How much 
before it is impossible to tell ; but the Phcenicians would hardly have 
been likely to have founded Gadira (B.C. 1200) in Spain before they 
had colonised the fertile islands of the Grecian Archipelago.” 

We find then traces of this race of the Polished Stone Age in the 
islands of the Mediterranean, in Lombardy, Switzerland, the region 
of the Pyrenees, France, Belgium, Germany, the coasts of the Baltic, 
and the British Isles. They were certainly non-Aryan; and it is 
therefore probable that the few non-Aryan races still existing on 
European soil, of whose presence in Europe we have no historical 
explanation, are remnants of this once widespread race. It is mainly 
on the evidence of language and physical appearance that the Basques, 
the Lapps and the Finns are declared to be non-Aryan. It is also 
believed by many philologists and ethnologists that the ancient Etrus- 
cans were non-Aryan. I shall discuss this question, though briefly, 
and give some account of the Basques, in treating of the next period 
of development, which has been called the Age of Bronze, from the 
material of which the implements used by man in those days were 
made. For I am disposed to believe that the races which occupied 
Europe during the Age of Polished Stone were still the most largely 
diffused races during the Age of Bronze, whether they developed the 
civilisation of that age themselves or received it from other races. I 
shall then next take up what I shall call Zhe Bronze Age — Period of 
the Basque and Etruscan Type. 

C. Woopwarp Hutson. 








PARTED. 


ELOVED! in this twilight’s dewy hush, 
When hues of softest rose and lilac flush 
The clouds, and through the rich empurpled bars 
As through a lattice peep the languid stars, 
Like luminous and liquid houri-eyes 
That haunt the Moslem’s dream of Paradise — 
At this still hour, sacred to love and prayer, 
I often fancy thee in spirit near, 
Or at thy casement, sitting as of old 
Behind its silken curtain’s crimson fold, 
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Gazing in silence with sweet, dreamful eyes 

On skies that mock us with their mysteries ; 

Or in thy balcony with vines o’ergrown 

And scarlet roses, fancy thee alone, 

Musing amid the twilight’s deepening shade, 
Watching the ghostly sails that gleam and fade, 
Listening the music of the mournful sea, 

From which the blood-red moon climbs solemnly. 


Although a far-off pilgrim now I rove 
Through myrtle bower and blooming orange-grove, 
In this bright clime of flowers of splendid hue, 
Of regal sunsets, skies of deepest blue, 

Ah! think not as my careless steps I wend, 
To thee no thought I give, no greeting send; 
Since not a zephyr to the North doth hie, 

But like a courier bears to thee a sigh; 

And not a bird unfolds its dewy wings 

To seek thy groves of pine, but fondly brings 
To thee some message, softly carolled prayer, 
If to its song thou lend a listening ear. 


On this clear night, beneath these moonlit skies, 
And whilst the south-wind at my casement sighs 
Low, musical and tremulously faint, 

As the last whisper of a dying saint, 

I'll bribe it now to haste and fan thy cheek, 
The violet and heliotrope to seek, 

The proud magnolia in the forest dells, 

The hyacinth’s pink, white and purple bells, 

The honeysuckle, rose and mignonette, 

The snowy jasmines with the night-dews wet; 
To steal their sweetest perfumes, tenderest sighs, 
And bear to thee beneath thy colder skies. 

So, if this night when hushed in evening prayer, 
A rare mysterious fragrance steep the air, 

As though an angel shook his odorous wings 
Around thee, know it is the South that brings 
Its gift; and shouldst thou feel a strange caress, 
As though fond, viewless lips thine own did press, 
Start not, but know on balmy nights like this 
The absent woos thee in the sweet South’s kiss! 


SAMUEL SELDEN. 











THE EXILE OF CHISELHURST. 


HE life which closed so darkly, and, in spite of grave and re- 
peated warnings, at last so suddenly, at Chiselhurst on the gth 
of January last, was, if we consider the wonderful vicissitudes and 
glaring contrasts by which it was marked, one of the most extraordi- 
nary and interesting which history records. Scarcely any man of 
whom we have any account, experienced such violent and repeated 
changes of fortune. Born a Prince of the Imperial house and in the 
line of succession to the mightiest throne in the world, cradled in the 
purple, and surrounded from the first dawn of consciousness by all the 
pomp and pageantry of a court, he shared, while yet almost an infant, 
the sudden ruin which overwhelmed his family ; and then, after attain- 
ing through a series of unparalleled events the sovereignty which had 
seemed hopelessly lost, died at last a defeated and discrowned exile. 
The vicissitudes of his fame have been scarcely less striking than 
those of his fortune. He has been by turns the jest, the riddle and 
the wonder of the civilised world. 

Although during the twenty years immediately preceding his fall 
the late Emperor filled a larger space in the eyes of mankind than 
any politician in Europe, yet so much of his previous life had been 
passed in obscurity that, if we mistake not, a brief sketch of some of 
the leading incidents of his career may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing to our readers. 

Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Paris on the 4th 
of April, 1808, and was consequently at the time of Napoleon’s 
second and final overthrow but little more than seven years of age. 
He shared of course in the proscription of the Imperial family, and 
became thus early acquainted with the bitterness of that “ exiled lot” 
of which he was to have so full an experience. In childhood the 
little Prince was especially remarkable for his yielding disposition 
and gentle temper; and the readiness with which he assented to 
commands or requests obtained for him the sobriquet of Prince 
Oui-Oui. As he advanced to manhood, however, he developed a 
spirit of action and adventure and an ambition to vindicate his claim 
to be held worthy of the name he bore, quickened perhaps by the 
doubts and suspicions which were so liberally cast upon his paternal 
parentage. While hardly more than a boy, in opposition to the 
wishes of the ex-King of Holland, who, in spite of the rumors so in- 
dustriously circulated on the subject, claimed the privileges and au- 
thority of a father over him, and was recognised and treated as such, 
he took part in common with his elder brother in the Italian insur- 
rection of 1830. The death of his brother on the retreat at Faenza 
brought Prince Louis a step nearer to the yet far-distant throne. 
His own life and hopes were near coming to an abrupt termination 
about the same time. He was attacked with small-pox, and but for 
the careful nursing of his mother might then and there have closed 
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his scarcely begun career, and engaged the historian’s attention very 
briefly indeed. This, however, was not to be. He recovered and re- 
paired to Paris, where he found himself so unwelcome a guest that 
he was forced ina very brief space to resume his wahderings, and 
this time sought an asylum in England. Though his reception was 
flattering, he did not at this period remain there long, but returned 
with his mother through France to Arenenberg. Soon after he made 
an attempt to join the revolted Poles and place himself at their head, 
but this scheme was frustrated by the fall of Warsaw. Meanwhile 
the Duke of Reichstadt, once better known to Europe by the title of 
King of Rome, had died, and Louis Bonaparte had thus become the 
head of his family and the heir of the first Napoleon’s throne. The 
position at that time seemed to hold out no very brilliant prospects ; 
but it procured him at any rate the honor of surveillance by the ex- 
isting French Government. The tenor of his life at this period was 
little adapted to excite the jealousy or suspicion of the reigning sove- 
reign of France. His time was passed in retirement and study, and 
the result appeared in the publication of Revéries Politiques in 1832, 
and Considérations Politiques et Militaires sur la Suisse in the following 
year. The latter was so highly appreciated by the Swiss Diet that it 
conferred upon him the privileges of a citizen of the republic. Anx- 
ious to acquire a reputation for knowledge of military affairs, he pub- 
lished in 1835 a Manual of Artillery, which is, we believe, considered 
a treatise of high merit by professional men. 

In the fall of 1836 occurred the famous Strasbourg attempt, 
which was so near being successful, at least for a time, but which fail- 
ing of success, resulted in the capture of the adventurous exile. ‘The 
Government was sorely puzzled as to the best disposition to be made 
of its prisoner. To leave him at liberty in the confines of France 
might be dangerous; to bring him to trial under existing circum- 
stances equally so. It was finally determined to transport him across 
the Atlantic; and accordingly, after a sojourn of only two hours in 
Paris, he was sent on board a national ship to be conveyed to 
America. ' 

It was after his return from this enforced visit to the New World 
that his mother, the daughter of Josephine and ex-Queen of Holland, 
died at her asylum in Switzerland. The Government of Louis 
Philippe making his continued residence within its territory a ground 
of complaint against the Swiss Confederation, in order to avoid in- 
volving the country of which he was an adopted citizen in so unequal 
a contest, he abandoned his place of retreat after the death of Hor- 
tense, and again found shelter in England. It was here that he pub- 
lished Des Jdées Napoléoniennes, the best known and most important 
of his works. It is to be regarded rather from a political than a 
literary standpoint, and may be considered as the author’s vindica- 
tion of that Empire which he hoped in a modified form to restore. 
This hope was never long absent from his thoughts. Accordingly, 
encouraged by the discontent that prevailed in France, and the con- 
stant recurrence of conspiracies and insurrections, on the 6th of 
August, 1840, he embarked at London on his memorable expedition 
to Boulogne. Its complete failure and the circumstances attending 
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it covered the whole affair with ridicule. This marks the nadir of 
his political fortunes. All Europe joined in the roar of laughter that 
greeted the termination of the attempt. He had been baffled and 
captured at Strasbourg, but now, far worse in the eyes of France, he 
was rendered ridiculous. The story was circulated with all its ludicrous 
details, the singular preparations, the setting forth as if on a party of 
pleasure, the emblematic live eagle restrained in its lofty flight by a 
string tied to its leg, the utter and immediate collapse of the whole 
design —certainly here were materials enough for ridicule. Could 
this be indeed the heir and nephew of Napoleon? Was this meant 
as a travesty upon the return from Elba? Could any serious danger 
be apprehended from the author of such an enterprise? Was it even 
worth while to put him under any restraint at all? 

For a time the laughers carried everything before them, yet they 
had afterwards reason to know that they had misjudged the man 
whom they treated now so contemptuously. The Government, how- 
ever feeble his effort might appear, was determined not to release 
the adversary who had a second time placed himself within its grasp. 
Instead of being again conveyed across the Atlantic, he was now 
confined in the fortress of Ham. During his imprisonment, which 
lasted more than five years, he did not give way to the despondency 
which his condition was so well adapted to produce. He devoted a 
great deal of time to study and composition; he wrote upon various 
subjects of political interest, and even essayed to wrestle with the 
hitherto insoluble problem of the extinction of pauperism. Nor had 
he by any means abandoned his projects, nor sunk under the ridi- 
cule and scorn with which they were treated. The whirligig of time 
was slowly bringing about its revenges, and the era, first of his escape 
and next of his success, was not far distant. 

In the winter of 1845 he wrote to the King, requesting permission 
to visit his father, then suffering under serious sickness. He declined 
however to make the submission and acknowledgment required of 
him as a condition precedent to the granting of his request, which 
was accordingly refused. Though foiled in this effort to be allowed 
a respite from dungeon life, he was not destined to remain much 
longer a prisoner. By a happy combination of daring ingenuity and 
good fortune, on Monday, the 25th of May, 1846, he made his escape 
from Ham. The circumstances attending it, and the skill and adroit- 
ness with which the whole affair was managed, make it one of the 
mos¢ interesting and remarkable of the many incidents of the kind 
recorded in history. Having succeeded in making his way safely to 
England, he did not venture again upon the soil of France until a 
new revolution had removed the rival dynasty and opened the door 
for the return of the Bonapartes. 

After his arrival in England he published his Mé/anges Politiques, 
but events were now soon to transfer him from the field of speculative 
to that of active politics. The crisis of 1848 was approaching, and 
the long dreamed-of prize was soon to be within his grasp; but it 
forms a strange prelude to the elevation which was ere long to crown 
his hopes, that the future Emperor should have been appointed a 
special constable during the Chartist disturbances in London at this 
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period. It might, however, have been a not unfitting preparation for 
acting special constable on a larger scale. 

Soon after the flight of Louis Philippe and his family, Prince Louis 
Bonaparte had gone to Paris and offered his services to the Republic. 
His offer was rejected, and he was ordered to leave the city within 
twenty-four hours. Returning to England himself, he left to Persigny, 
one of his most ardent and able adherents, the task of organising the 
Bonapartist party. Though refusing to be a candidate for a seat in 
the Assembly until his exile had been formally revoked, he was never- 
theless chosen by no less than four departments, among which were 
the departments of the Seine and of Corsica. After heated discus- 
sions his election was declared valid, but a letter which he addressed 
on the occasion to the President of the Assembly gave so much 
offence that it was proposed to outlaw him, and he wrote at once from 
London to resign his seat. During the stormy scenes which followed 
he remained at a distance, watching the progress of events, while 
time and Persigny were both working effectively for him. When new 
elections were to be held for the departments which had chosen him, 
he announced his willingness to serve, and on being reélected, repaired 
to Paris and appeared in the Assembly, where he read a declaration 
denying the charges circulated against him. Received in silence by 
the great body of the Assembly, it obtained loud plaudits from his 
partisans, and in a short time afterwards the sentence of exile against 
the Bonaparte family was rescinded. 

The new Constitution was adopted on the 4th of November, and a 
President was to be elected under it on the roth of the following 
month. Great efforts were put forth alike by the friends and the 
enemies of the Prince ; but his name had a magic power among the 
peasantry, and the heir of the Emperor was elected over all competi- 
tors by an overwhelming majority. The state of things in France at 
this period was to the last degree singular and abnormal. Nominally 
a republic, no one had any real faith in the stability of the govern- 
ment, and experienced politicians smiled at the idea of the long con- 
tinuance of existing institutions. In the legislature of the republic, 
monarchists largely predominated, and the new government, univer- 
sally regarded as provisional, was so ill-constructed and so obviously 
unseaworthy that the time of its probation could hardly be long pro- 
tracted. The whole history of the short-lived republic is one of con- 
tinued struggles on the part of the various factions against each other 
and against the executive. The latter played his part in the difficult 
game with rare skill and success. The experienced and able leaders 
of parties in the Assembly had expected to make an easy tool of the 
political tyro, of the baffled conspirator of Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
and were furious at finding themselves disappointed. He would play 
the game neither of the Legitimists nor the Orleanists nor the Red 
Republicans, and while each party was endeavoring to use him as its 
instrument, he was quietly but astutely playing a game of his own. 
To the violence of the Assembly he opposed sometimes firmness, not 
much oftener a skilful and well-timed yieldingness, which effectually 
broke the force of the blows aimed at him. In maintaining public 
order he was inflexibly resolute. “Changarnier,” he said with signifi- 
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cant brevity upon some occasion of the kind, “has received his 
orders ; the time of barricades is past.” Meanwhile he was carefully 
cultivating his popularity and preparing the way for his final triumph 
over hostile factions. He visited the various workshops in Paris, 
talked with the operatives, and distributed liberal donations among 
them. The army had been secured by the spell of his great name, 
and everything was put in readiness to take advantage of the moment 
when the Assembly should have discredited itself sufficiently in the 
eyes of the people to make it safe to strike the final blow. 

In August, 1850, he set out on a tour through the country, in the 
course of which he made addresses at various points, and was received 
everywhere by the populace with loud applause. His speech at Lyons 
contained a sentence of ominous significance. “I shall know,” he 
said, “how to reduce these factions to impotence by again invoking 
the sovereignty of the people.” The signs of the approaching 
change were too palpable to be overlooked, and a plan was set on 
foot by the opponents of the President to anticipate him in his revo- 
lutionary designs. Had this succeeded, the course of modern history 
would have been materially altered ; but so far from succeeding, it 
was not even attempted, and we are not now concerned with the 
history of events that did of happen. Every day served but to 
widen the breach between the legislative and executive branches of 
the government. At the same time the President’s popularity con- 
tinued to increase, and as the period of his term drew near, the public 
became clamorous for a prolongation of his power. In anticipation 
of the approaching crisis, he surrounded himself with men upon 
whom he could rely — Persigny, Magnan, St. Arnaud, and De Morny. 
Everything was prepared for the enacting of the drama, and on 
Monday, the rst of December, 1851, the chief though not the most 
active performer appeared at his weekly reception at the Elysée with 
a serene impassibility which defied the watchful glances of aroused 
suspicion. Later in the night he retired, accompanied only by his 
private secretary, to his secret cabinet, to which Persigny, St. Arnaud 
and De Morny were then admitted. The President, taking a small 
key from his watch-guard, unlocked a drawer of his bureau, took out 
three sealed packets, one of which he gave to each of his principal 
coadjutors. They contained the last instructions necessary for the 
complete and successful execution of the great design. ‘Then the 
plot proceeded with perfect ease and regularity to its denouement. 
There was no jar in the machinery, no awkward contretemps, no failure 
in adapting the means to the end. Within less than twenty-four hours 
the revolution was um fait accompli ; the Assembly had been dissolved, 
the Council of State dismissed, universal suffrage restored, the first 
military district placed in a state of siege, and the nation convoked 
en masse to record its approval of the change of government. The 
opponents of the President did not yield, however, without a struggle, 
and on Thursday, the 4th of December, occurred those memorable 
scenes of horror and bloodshed that throw so gloomy a shadow over 
the opening days of the restored Empire, for the Empire in effect 
though not in form was already restored. This came like a bloody 
and painful interlude inconsistent with the rest of the drama. On 
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Wednesday there had been a general reception at the presidential 
palace, the theatres had been thronged and a splendid and brilliant 
audience had attended the Italian opera; then came the day of 
blood, the order to “clear the streets,” and its consequences. The 
next day quiet was restored, and no further attempts at resistance 
were made. The numbers slain on this melancholy occasion have 
been beyond question very much exaggerated, and among them were 
many victims of their own imprudent curiosity. 

When the news of the events that had occurred in the capital 
reached the departments, the excitement was intense. Violent dis- 
turbances ensued, but by the aid of the military they were promptly 
suppressed, and quiet was soon restored throughout the country. 
Then followed the ratification of the revolution by the people, if the 
affirmative vote on the ten years’ presidency, obtained as it was, can 
be called so. A free vote, however, would probably not have varied 
the result very materiafly, submitted as the question was to the un- 
checked decision of the politically uninformed and incapable masses. 

The formal re-establishment of the Empire was now only a ques- 
tion of time, and was not long to remain a question at all. The old 
methods, the well-known arts with which history has made us so 
familiar, were resorted to; the Socialists were used as sfectres rouges, 
the priests as instruments. A progress was made through the pro- 
vinces, and by the aid of enthusiastic mayors and zealous prefects 
large and striking demonstrations were gotten up, and cries of “Vive 
l’Empereur /” rent the air as the future sovereign passed through the 
midst of shouting thousands. This gratifying reception met with a 
rude check at Marseilles, where the presidential carriage encountered 
in its progress an infernal machine concealed beneath a mass of 
roses. After this narrow escape Louis Napoleon returned at once to 
Paris. Negotiations were immediately opened with foreign courts 
for the recognition of the Empire. Great numbers of appeals and 
memorials urging the President to assume the imperial authority 
poured in; the Senate besought him to yield to the general wish ; 
and the persecuted chief magistrate gracefully though reluctantly 
consented to sacrifice himself to the wishes of his country. The 
question of restoring the Empire was then submitted to the nation, 
and the nation responded with an overwhelming affirmative. In 
effect the same means were used as on the occasion above referred 
to, and with even more decisive success. So far there is only the old 
story, the tragi-comedy that has so often been enacted ; it remains to 
glance briefly at the result, the use made of the power thus acquired. 

The establishment of the new government was followed in due 
course by the search of private houses, the seizure of papers, the 
arrest of suspected persons, the banishment of opponents deemed too 
dangerous to remain within the frontier, and various other measures 
of the kind which rulers under such circumstances usually seem to 
consider essential to their safety and well-being. All this we. may 
fairly consider to have been the result, not of wilful cruelty, but of 
assumed necessity. The disposition of Napoleon III. seems to have 
been naturally generous and humane. Though seated on a throne 
by the votes of nearly eight millions of men, he did not feel himself 
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secure without precautions like these. In the hope likewise of 
strengthening his position he opened matrimonial negotiations with 
several of the Continental courts. He was considered, however, so 
little safe on the splendid eminence to which he had after so many 
efforts attained, that his proposals were all declined, and “ the rejected 
of their princesses” was obliged to content himself with the hand 
of Eugenie, Countess de Teba, the daughter of a noble Spanish 
house, and herself one of the most beautiful and fascinating women 
in Europe. This marriage was solemnised near the end of January, 
1853, and was made the occasion of a large, though by no means 
universal, amnesty. Nearly five thousand persons were recalled from 
exile or released from prison, but all the more important and distin- 
guished opponents of the Government remained unpardoned. In 
defence perhaps of the arbitrary measures adopted by him, the Em- 
peror in his speech to the Legislative Body on the r4th of February, 
1853, made use of the following significant expressions :—‘‘ To those 
who may regret that a wider field has not been given to liberty, I will 
reply that liberty has never aided in founding a durable political edi- 
fice ; it crowns it when it has been consolidated by time.” 

While such was the internal condition of France, events were fast pre- 
paring the way for the great struggle on the shores of the Crimea be- 
tween Russia and the Western Powers. Napoleon III. had been re- 
ceived, if he could be said to have been received at all, into the 
family of sovereigns with marked coldness and haughtiness by the 
Czar. The new Emperor had learned through long years of exile and 
disappointment how to bide his time. When the Russo-Turkish ques- 
tion reached a point which imperatively called for a solution of some 
sort, the Czar flattered himself he would be able by securing the ac- 
quiescence of England to defy the upstart ruler of France. He had 
reckoned without his host. England and France entered the lists side 
by side, and at the close of the contest the son and successor of 
Nicholas was obliged to sign a peace by which the acquisition of the 
long-coveted prize—the city founded for the capital of the world, 
the queen of two continents, the guardian of the Golden Horn — 
was indefinitely deferred. The position both of France and her new 
ruler had been very greatly improved by the course of events in the 
East ; and when early in 1856 an armistice was proclaimed, and 
plenipotentiaries appointed for the negotiation of a treaty, the French 
capital was selected as their place of meeting. The progress of a 
war in which the two countries were firm allies had drawn much 
closer the ties between the French and English courts, and the late 
special policeman in the streets of London had already in the preced-’ 
ing year been the guest of the English sovereign. Now, at the close 
of a difficult and dangerous contest, and after a very short tenure of 
imperial rule, a high position among the Europeans Powers seemed 
permanently assured to him. 

His cause, however, had been very near an untimely termination 
soon after his return from England in the spring of 1855. An at- 
tempt was made to assassinate him when riding near the Barrier de 
Etoile. He behaved on the occasion with perfect self-possession, 
and was the first to ride up to the Empress and assure her of his 
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safety. The birth of an heir meanwhile had come to consolidate, as it 
seemed, the Imperial throne and secure the succession in the Bona- 
parte dynasty. The Emperor was of course overwhelmed with ad- 
dresses, congratulations, and auspicious prophecies. His grave and 
even melancholy reply to the Corps Legis/atif reads in the light of 
recent events like a mournfully correct foreboding of the fate of the 
infant Prince. “The unanimous acclamations,” said the Imperial 
father, on whom the shadow of Sédan might have seemed even then 
to rest, “ which surround his cradle, do not prevent me from reflect- 
ing on the destiny of those who have been born in the same place and 
under similar circumstances.” Wishing to distinguish the birth of 
this new Child of France by an act of signal clemency, he visited the 
Chateau d’Amboise, where the celebrated chief Abd-el-Kader was 
confined, liberated him, and provided handsomely for his future sup- 
ort. 

4 The career of the Prince Imperial, now so clouded and uncertain, 
opened brightly and auspiciously. The years immediately succeeding 
his birth were years of success and prosperity. France, depressed 
and. held in check under two successive dynasties of Bourbons, re- 
sumed at once under the heir of her great Emperor her old prominent 
and commanding position. Her voice was again heard, her weight 
was once more felt with decisive effect in European politics. No 
longer condemned to a subordinate position, an inferior ré/e, she ap- 
peared at the head of the Continental Powers. This flattered the 
national amour propre and passion for distinction, and strengthened 
the hold of the Emperor on the affection of his subjects. He de- 
voted himself with skill and energy at the same time to developing 
the internal resources of the country. He negotiated favorable com- 
mercial treaties with other nations ; he made vast strides in the direc- 
tion of free trade. If France was bereft of liberty, she at least re- 
ceived in its stead a large measure of material prosperity. Moreover, 
when the Italian war took place, the nation was once more gratified 
by a victorious though bloody campaign, by the “revindication ” 
which gave it Savoy and Nice, and by the sight of France once more 
in the proud position of arbitress and disposer of the destinies of 
other States. 

Soon after this the Emperor seems to have thought that the period 
had arrived for beginning, at least, “to crown” his “durable political 
edifice” with that liberty which was not to be trusted to “aid in 
founding” it. The enterprise was full of difficulties. The path 
leading from a highly centralised despotism to a constitutional gov- 
ernment must of necessity be a perilous one; and along this with 
cautious and hesitating steps he essayed to walk. Conceding to 
Napoleon III. the utmost sincerity and the most patriotic motives, 
what were the materials at his disposal wherewith to construct a 
constitution? The ruling power in France, so far as it depended 
upon consent at all, and not upon the mere ascendancy of fraud and 
violence, had for its basis the simple will of an absolute numerical 
majority. There were no checks and counter-checks, no balance of 
forces, no nice adjustment and poise of the various and complex 
elements of society, none of the machinery of constitutionalism. To 
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create all this would have been a stupendous task even if a lifetime 
had been allowed for its accomplishment. Meanwhile fortune began 
to desert the Imperial star. The Mexican expedition was undertaken, 
and its result impaired the lustre of success which had hitherto sup- 
ported and adorned the restored Empire ; its enemies became more 
active and bitter; the new-born liberalism of the Government had 
failed to conciliate the Liberals ; the fatal divorce between the ruling 
power and the intellect of the nation still continued, and the liberty 
already obtained was used as a weapon against the government which 
had conceded it. 

While the internal state of France presented the appearance of 
order and prosperity, the elements of revolution were seething be- 
neath the smiling surface. Abroad, complications came thick and 
fast to aid the forces of destruction at home. The Emperor had lost 
ground by the Mexican expedition; his prestige was still further 
dimmed by the course of events in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, and 
in the contest between Prussia and Austria. It had become evident 
to Europe that the fight for the continental “belt” between France 
and Prussia could not possibly be much longer delayed ; and Europe 
began to suspect that Bismarck was more than a match for Napoleon. 
In France measures of great internal importance were taken, as if in 
preparation. The military system of the country was reorganised, 
though, as the event proved, very ineffectively. An attempt was at 
the same time made to conciliate the Liberal party by still further 
concessions. To have judged by the result of the appeal to the 
people on the plébiscite, the Government was never stronger, nor the 
country more contented with its ruler and its institutions. What a 
deceptive test this was events were soon to show. The Hohenzollern 
question arose — a question apparently not only easily soluble, but 
after the Prussian answer to the demand of France, already solved. 
Such was not the view of the French government. Maddened, as it 
might seem, by the sense of former failure, confident that the battle 
must soon be fought at any rate, and wearied out with contending 
against an enemy in the dark, Napoleon III. seems to have yielded 
to a nervous impatience to have the suspense ended and the question 
decided at once. The result of this impatience is not likely soon to 
be forgotten. The sudden and complete ruin that involved both his 
country and himself need not be dwelt upon here. Had he suc- 
ceeded, the verdict of the world upon his course in declaring war 
would have been very different ; he failed, and his reputation must 
bear the consequences of the failure. His course under the circum- 
stances (when the complete want of preparation which the war 
brought to light is considered) is very difficult of explanation with 
any data before us. Yet there are two considerations which may 
assist in the solution of the problem. In the first place the Emperor 
may have been aware, in spite of flattering appearances, that the 
state of parties at home was such as to require imperatively some 
brilliant stroke abroad to prevent a fatal explosion. He threw the 
dice then and lost. In the second place, we cannot doubt that the 
energy and efficiency of Napoleon had been seriously impaired by the 
state of his health for some time before the breaking out of the war. 
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Placed face to face with the same circumstances in 1855, his own 
course and that of events would both probably have been very 
different. It seems abundantly certain now that the disease which 
in no long time afterwards terminated his life, had already, when he 
took the field in 1870, made such progress as to render him utterly 
unfit to support the fatigue and exposure of a campaign, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. The details of this conflict, which 
closed so far as the Emperor was concerned so soon and so disastrously 
at Sédan, as well as those of the imprisonment at Wilhelmshdéhe, the 
exile to England, and the closing scenes at Chiselhurst, have been 
too recently and fully chronicled to need further mention here. We 
feel no disposition to recapitulate ; it is sufficient to remember that, 
whatever may have been the offences of the late Emperor, they were 
dearly expiated, and that his sufferings, which were of a peculiarly 
severe and trying character, were borne with manly fortitude. Had 
he died before the breaking out of the late war, he would have left 
the reputation of a profound politician and an able and enlightened 
ruler. As it is, the verdict of history will probably be, and a future 
generation of Frenchmen may acknowledge, despite the terrible 
calamities that marked the close of his reign, that finding his country 
in a state of anarchy at home and almost powerless abroad, he 
successfully reéstablished internal order, wonderfully developed her 
material resources, and won back and for years retained her ancient 
commanding position among the nations of the earth. 


W. B. 








HIDDEN TREASURE. 


I, 


FEW years since, in a narrow by-street of the city which 

meandered to its destination with all the devious windings 
of a drunken man, stood a huge wooden building whose great height 
and dilapidation gave it a menacing appearance to passers-by. Its 
exterior was faded and bleached by time and storm, and from neglect 
and decay the upper stories had settled and projected forward, so 
that in the dim nights, when its tall outline stood relieved against the 
sky, it looked like a gaunt giant bent with age and decrepitude. 
High, narrow windows, in many places broken or begrimed with the 
dust of years, admitted a faint, uncertain light into its numerous 
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rooms, the walls of which were dark and discolored and hung with 
cobwebs. Occupants it once had, and the time had been when this 
old house had held up its head and lorded it over its more humble 
neighbors ; but that time was gone by, and now it was the home only 
of the spider and the rat. 

There was, however, one exception. This was an attorney, who 
had a suite of offices at the end of a long, dark passage on the 
second floor. He was the only living tenant of the house, and even 
he confined himself to his own portion of it. There were dark 
rumors concerning him, and many shunned him as they did his 
house. His age must have been forty, though the deep furrows 
which ploughed his high, narrow forehead and the haggard and 
wasted look of his face might have added ten years to his appear- 
ance. His eyes were deep-set and glittering, of that jetty, opaque 
character which seem to emit their brilliancy from the surface, and 
to enable them to peer into the secrets of every one without reflecting 
any of their own. He was under the middle size, and of that wiry 
make which indicates great powers of endurance rather than positive 
bodily strength. 

Piles of loose papers were scattered carelessly on a table at his 
side, and several open law-books, which appeared to have been in 
recent use, were lying on different chairs about him. In the recesses 
of the office were huge cases of pigeon-holes filled with dust-covered 
papers of ancient, hopeless, and perhaps long-forgotten lawsuits. 
Book-cases of dingy volumes were ranged against the wails ; massive 
folios were piled in corners of the room. A profusion of torn papers 
were scattered over the carpet and added not a little to its disorder. 
Upon the table stood a small lamp whose faint light scarcely dispelled 
the gloom in its immediate vicinity, and gave a murky, spectral ap- 
pearance to the tall book-cases and furniture, indistinctly visible 
beyond. 

For some time the attorney sat with his thin fingers resting upon 
his knee and his eyes fixed on the fire. By degrees his brow grew 
anxious, and he compressed his lips tightly, moving his head from 
side to side and muttering to himself. At length he rose from his 
seat, and stepping to the door, he locked it, trying the knob to see if 
it was secure. He then shaded the windows to prevent the light 
from being visible from without. ‘This done, he took from a drawer 
a large brass key, and drew from an iron safe in the wall a bundle of 
papers, from which he selected one, and replacing the others, seated 
himself at the table. He unfolded the paper and held it up to the 
light, narrowly examining the handwriting, and particularly the sig- 
nature attached to it. Apparently not satisfied with this, he got up 
and searched among other papers until he found one bearing the same 
signature. “It zs his handwriting!” said he, after a careful com- 
parison of the two; “and if I could but find that man, this would 
make me. I must find him—ay, though the devil himself bring 
him!” 

A single knock at the door upon the heels of his speech, so sharp 
and sudden that it seemed a response to it, so startled him that he 
let the paper fall. The next moment he caught it up and folded it 
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without attending to the summons until he had replaced it in the 
safe, locked the door, and restored the key to its former place. 

The knock was repeated. ‘“‘Who’s there?” he demanded. 

“Come and see,” replied a harsh voice from without, and the 
knocking was renewed with an energy that said little for the patience 
of the person on the outside, and which threatened in a short time to 
leave no obstacle to his entrance. 

“Tt’s you, Jim, is it?” said he in an altered tone. At the same 
time he unlocked the door and admitted a tall, powerful man clad in 
an overcoat of coarse, shaggy cloth, and with his hat slouched over 
his eyes. ‘ You are the very man I wanted,” said the attorney, as he . 
came in, at the same time shutting and locking the door. 

His visitor strode into the room, took a chair, and then staring 
fixedly at him, said, “ What’s up now? Whenever you send for me 
I know there’s some deviltry on foot. What is it?” 

“T want your help, Blair ; that’s all. I want an idea or two.” 

“Ah! What about?” 

“Who came here with you?” 

“No one. I always travel alone.” 

* Are you sure? Just peep out into that hall again, will you?” 

Blair took the light and went out. “No one about,” said he, re- 
entering the room ; “now go on with your show.” As he spoke he 
drew a chair directly in front of the attorney, and placing a hand on 
each knee, looked in his face. 

“Can you keep what I tell you secret?” asked the attorney after a 
long scrutiny, and looking into two eyes that never blenched. 

“Can’t you tell, Davis? You ought to be able to.” 

“Will you swear?” 

“What’s the use? It don’t bind any stronger than a promise. 
Out with it ; I’ll keep a close mouth.” 

“Well, then,” continued Davis, watching him sharply to see the 
effect produced by his communication, and at the same time drawing 
his chair closer and speaking in a whisper, “suppose you knew of a 
man murdered for his money, and there was a reward of a thousand 
dollars offered, and you knew the man who did it, would you give 
him up?” 

“No; I’ll have no man’s blood on my head,” replied Blair ; and 
pushing back his chair, he took up the light and held it full in the 
attorney’s face. “Is that so, Davis?” 

“No,” returned Davis, apparently relieved. 

“Well, what have you got to tell?” 

“Suppose,” continued Davis, “the crime was theft, and the reward 
the same: what would you do?” 

“That’s only imprisonment: I’d give him up.” 

“ But what if you were paid of to do so?” said Davis eagerly. 

“Then I wouldn’t,” said Blair quietly. 

“What if you were paid to have a hand in it? Would you do it?” 

“What is the pay?” demanded Blair, instantly catching his meaning. 

“ A thousand dollars.” 

“T’ll do it.” 

“ And will not let it out?” 
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“No.” 

“Nor turn State’s evidence?” 

Ts” 

“ But suppose the person to be wronged is a girl, young and hand- 
some?” 

“Mr. Davis,” said Blair, assuming an air of decision, and thrusting 
one hand in his breeches-pocket while he extended the other, “I’d 
cheat her all the same; for a thousand dollars I’d cheat my own 
mother!” 

“ All right then ; I’ll trust you,” said Davis, going to the safe and 
drawing forth again the two papers he had been examining. “Look 
there ; what do you call that?” and he handed over one of them to 
his visitor. On it was written in a plain, bold hand this :— 


“Ug hoy stlfpg Ftpgp rpzhs nhtfo cz hoy rrhcg Hoy nyty hoyfp 
um thrxdi zgx ohghywfh ypntil rhbf hohihnfo phrxyel ug nhgph. 
“To Fack Lawson. Jacobs GRIFFIN.” 


“T would call that a cipher,” said Blair, after inspecting it closely 
for a few moments. ‘ What the deuce can it mean?” 

“ Ah! that’s just it, Jim. If I only knew!” 

“Where did you get it? and who is Jack Lawson?” 

“Not so loud, Jim—not so loud! You knew old Griffin, the pawn- 
broker, who did business in this house a year ago, didn’t you? Well, 
he made an awful pile of money here.” 

“He did? Why, I thought when you settled up the estate you re- 
ported this building as all the property the old man had.” 

“So I did ; and that’s just the luck of it. You see, Jim, I was the 
only friend he had in the world. Why it was that he took a fancy to 
me I can’t tell, unless it was because I was poor and had no practice, 
and did all his dirty work at half price. But no matter about that, 
he and I were good friends, and he often told me he was making lots 
of money.” 

“What became of it then?” interrupted Blair, who had been listen- 
ing with the greatest interest —“ what became of it then? He was 
miserly and never spent a cent, and had no wife nor children to 
give it to. What did he do with it?” 

“ Hid it,” said the attorney mysteriously. 

“Hid it! Where?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to find out ever since he died, Jim. 
That paper tells whereabouts, just as sure as you are born.” 

Blair looked at the paper again, and puzzled over the mysterious 
characters for some time. “It beats me,” said he at length; “ but 
tell me all about it. Where did you get it?” 

‘I found it in his tin box,” answered the attorney. “And all I 
know about it is, that the old fellow was in the habit of hiding his 
valuables somewhere about this house. For fear that he might die 
suddenly, and nobody ever be able to find his cash, he made this 
cipher, telling the place of concealment. It is an old French affair 
that I hunted up for him ; and the peculiarity of which, I remember, 
is that you can’t translate it even with the key, unless you know the 
word by which it was constructed.” 
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“Why, what an old fool!” exclaimed Blair. “Why didn’t he put 
his money in bank?” 

“Oh, miser-like, he was afraid of banks, and wanted his cash 
always about him. He made me executor of his will, and I moved 
in here to take charge until Lawson turns up. I have been here a 
year now, and have spent the whole time in hunting for that money. 
It’s here somewhere, Jim.” 

“Who is Jack Lawson ?” 

“T don’t know much about him. He is a nephew of Griffin, and I 
believe the oid man once adopted him; but they quarrelled about 
some woman, and Jack was discarded. He went away and has never 
been heard from since. The old man relented when he came to die, 
and made him his heir. The will reads: ‘I give this house and ail 
that is in it’ to Jack Lawson. It don’t say a word about any money, 
and nobody knows that there is any. For that reason, as soon as I 
saw it, I made up my mind to find the cash and keep it.” 

“T say, Davis, what an infernal rascal you are, anyhow!” chuckled 
Blair. 

“And what are you, Jim? If you were not worse than I am, I 
would not want you,” replied Davis. 

“ What is it you do want? You must have been only drawing me 
out when you spoke of a girl and a thousand dollars, weren’t you? A 
thousand! why I must have half at least.” 

“ Of course, Jim, the divide will be even; but we must get the 
money first. Now, as I have searched this house pretty thoroughly, I 
know that the only way to get it is to first get the key to that cipher ; 
and that is what you must do.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Blair; “how in the world am I going to get 
it?” 

Davis drew his chair closer to his companion and spoke in a 
whisper. “ Before Griffin and Jack quarrelled, Jim, the old fellow 
gave him a key, without telling him what it was; and Jack has it yet. 
Find him and take it.” 

There was a dead pause, in which these two confederates sat look- 
ing each other in the eyes. 

“What’s the punishment if we trip up?” asked Blair. 

“Ten years’ hard labor,” replied Davis ; “ at least that, even if Jack 
be not hurt. If anything should happen to him it would be this,” 
and he made an expressive motion with his finger around his neck, 
and pointed to an imaginary beam in the air. 

Blair reached out his hand, took the attorney by the collar, drew 
him down to him, and whispered in his ear: ‘I know something will ; 
don’t you?” 

“ Yes, I suspect so,” replied the attorney. “We must have that 
key, whatever it costs. I ran the risk of taking the cipher to an ex- 
pert, but it was of no use. He could make nothing of it, and said 
so. Old Griffin was smart —curse him!” 

“ Have you any clue to where Lawson is? We musn’t lose any 
time in finding him.” 

“T don’t know that I have,” replied the attorney. “I have an old 
musty-looking letter which he sent to Griffin some months ago ; 
maybe you can make out something with it—I can’t.” 
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“Let me see it.” 

The attorney went to the safe, and taking out several papers and 
letters, handed one to Blair. “Here it is,” said he. “It is post- 
marked Iuka, Kansas.” 

Blair took the letter and studied over it long and intently. In the 
upper right-hand corner was written, “Iuka, Kansas.” ‘The I was 
blotted, and this peculiarity immediately arrested Blair’s attention. 
He took the letter to the window and examined it carefully. “There 
is a clue here,” said he. “Get me a post-office directory, will you? 
This letter was sent to Iuka to be mailed ; he did not live there.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked the attorney, bringing the 
book and looking over Blair’s shoulder. 

“Tf you will look at that I closely, you will find that some other 
letter had been written there first and then blotted out,” replied Blair. 
“ And I am very sure:that that letter was an X.” 

“T believe you are right, Jim. But how will that help us?” 

“Why, it’s just this, Davis: I know that when a man begins to 
write a letter, the very first thing he does is to write the name of the 
place in which he lives in this top corner. That is what Lawson 
began to do; and after he had written an X, he recollected that he 
did not want Griffin to know where he was, and that he intended to 
mail the letter in Iuka, so he rubbed out the X and then wrote I.” 

“Well, and what then?” exclaimed Davis, considerably aston- 
ished. 

“T’ll tell you what then when I have looked in this book,” replied 
Blair, taking up the directory and hastily turning the leaves. “Yes 
here it is!” cried he, joyfully. “I have him! There is but one 
town in Kansas whose name begins with an X, and that is Xenia, 
Bourbon county.” 

For more than an hour the two men stood together near the win- 
dow, talking earnestly and in whispers. Presently Blair turned to go. 
“ Davis,” said he, as he took his hat, “there is danger in this, and if 
you undertake to fool with me, I’ll —” 

* You'll what?” 

“That /” said Blair, opening his vest and touching the handle of a 
dirk. 

“That?” 

“Ves, that!” returned Blair savagely, setting his teeth, “or shall 
I speak more plainly? I’ll cut your throat. Do you understand 
now?” 

“Hush, Jim!” said Davis, his thin features turning as white as 
marble. “Don’t you see I’m in as deep as you are?” 

“ All right,” said Blair, striding out into the street ; “only recol- 
lect it, that’s all!” 

The attorney listened to his companion’s steps as they echoed 
along the passage until they died away, then carefully putting 
away his papers and locking the door, he too passed out into the 
street. 
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A little weather-boarded house in the outskirts of Xenia was Jack 
Lawson’s home. There were but two rooms on the lower floor, one 
the parlor, the other a kitchen. The parlor was small and scantily 
furnished. A rag-carpet, a small looking-glass, a deal-table, a lounge, 
and a few rush-bottom chairs were all that it contained ; but with all 
its poverty it had an air of cheerfulness. A bright fire burned 
merrily on the cleanly-swept hearth, and window-shades of painted 
paper, such as is used for walls, served to shut out the cold and tq 
impart an air of greater comfort. Everything bespoke extreme pov- 
erty, combined with that rarest of all its accompaniments — cleanli- 
ness. 

The only tenant of this room was a girl of scarcely more than 
nineteen, who sat at the table repairing somee article of man’s ap- 
parel. There was an expression of hopeful anxiety in her large dark 
eye, and a lighting-up of features which had once been very beau- 
tiful, but were now rather thin and sharp in outline, and a nervous, 
restless motion of the body, and a hasty glance at the door as each 
successive step approached, and a corresponding expression of dis- 
appointment as it receded. How sure, yet who indefinable is the 
certainty with which we recognise a familiar footstep! For half an 
hour at least the girl had feverishly watched and waited. At last 
came a quick, firm step. She started to her feet, and had scarcely 
time to exclaim ‘There he is!” when the door opened, and Jack 
strode in and caught her in his arms. “I knew it was you!” ex- 
claimed she joyously. 

Jack was a young man of not more than three- or four-and-twenty, 
tall, thin, with a quick bright eye, black hair and pale complexion. 
There was a look of earnestness, perhaps of sadness, in his expres- 
sion, and he bore the appearance of one who had buffeted his way 
through the world, and even in the outset of life had become a stern 
and determined man. His face, however, was prepossessing, for 
frankness was stamped on every feature ; and when he laughed, which 
he frequently did as he talked to his wife, there was something gush- 
ing, heartfelt and child-like in its tone, which showed that trouble, 
and not nature, had wrinkled his brow and saddened his spirit. 

His uncle’s displeasure had not prevented his marrying the woman 
of his choice, and for more than a year after the wedding all had 
gone well with them. At the end of that time sudden sickness had 
come upon him, and with it the loss of a situation which returning 
health had not brought back. Then grim poverty came in at his 
door, and remained for many dreary days. His fortunes were just 
now at their lowest ebb, and as he kissed his little wife, it was with a 
trembling voice he said: “ Bad luck again, little woman.” 

“T am sorry, Jack, very sorry on your account, not mine. As 
long as I have your love with it, bread and butter is good enough for 
me.” ‘There was a slight quivering of the lip as she spoke, to con- 
ceal which she busied herself at building up the fire. Then she drew 
a chair beside her husband, and seating herself in it, took his hand. 
“Don’t look so sad and discouraged, Jack,” she said, “it makes my 
heart ache. I am happy and content, indeed I am.” 
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“Bless your dear heart!” he replied. ‘“ You deserve the best in 
the land, and I’d work like a dog to get it for you ; I ‘needn’t tell you 
that, Lucy.” 

There was silence for a few moments, then laying her hand on his 
arm and sinking her voice, she said: “ Jack, I have something on 
my mind which I wish to tell you, and yet I am half afraid.” 

“ Afraid, Lucy?” 

She said not another word, but placed in his hand a little slip cut 
from an old newspaper. He took it up wonderingly and read aloud : 
. “* Died, in this city, on the 12th inst., Jacob Griffin, in—” “Oh! 
Lucy,” he cried, dropping it on the floor, “ where did you get this?” 

“It came to me, Jack, as though sent by fate. It was in a copy 
of the Zimes of a year ago, that came to-day, wrapped around a loaf 
of bread. It was the first thing I saw.” 

“Then he has begn dead a year,” said he. “I wonder if he could 
have forgiven us before he died?” 

“ There is nothing more likely, Jack ; and you must go on to New 
York at once. It may be that you are being searched for now.” 

“ But I haven’t a penny in the world, Lucy; not a single penny.” 

Gently she wound her soft fingers around his hand, and creeping 
closer to him, said, “So I feared, dear Jack; and now, don’t be 
angry, but 7 have found work. Women’s work is more in demand 
than men’s just now, and so—” 

“Hush, Lucy! don’t talk so,” said he, compressing his lips and 
coughing down the choking sensation in his throat. “I never could 
use the money anyhow.” 

“Yes, you could, for my sake, Jack. You may be a rich man now 
for all you know, and you must go and look up your fortune.” 

Jack looked at her wasted face, and those features, which were al- 
ready becoming so pinched and sharp from care, for him, and those 
bright glowing eyes, which were looking so lovingly up to his, and a 
great spasm of pain shook his frame. ‘Taking her hand in his, and 
spreading the thin white fingers on his own large palm, “ Lucy,” said 
he, “look at these fingers. What can they do? They have scarcely 
strength enough to crush a straw, and are as hot as fire, and each 
one throbs as if there were a pulse in it; and yet you talk of work! 
Work indeed! No, darling, I must try again. Please God, I shall 
not always fail!” 

How little a space there is between sorrow and joy! Scarcely had 
Jack done speaking, when there came a quick rap at his door. His 
face brightened as though the knock were a familiar one, and he 
called out gladly: “Come in!” 

The door opened, and in walked an elderly man of about five-and- 
fifty. If ever a face bore the stamp of frank and open honesty and 
kindliness, his did; and as he entered the room and spoke to Jack 
and Lucy, his voice was full of that honest gladness which the heart 
instinctively springs forward to meet, even in a stranger. “ Bless my 
soul!” said he, in a cheery voice, “what’s the matter? Not crying, 
Lucy? And Jack, you young dog you! what do you mean by this sort 
of thing, sir? What have you been saying to your wife that has 
made her cry?” 
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“ The old, old story, Doctor. No work yet, and here’s Lucy talk- 
ing about getting work herself; and she taking medicine too.” 

“God bless me! you don’t tell me it’s that bad, Jack! Why have 
you not told me of this before? Here am I, Lucy’s old medical, and 
we the best of friends, been attending to her for a month, and you 
not —and upon my soul! I believe you haven’t had any supper!” 
Saying which, good old Doctor Crawford glared at Jack with the ut- 
most indignation. 

“ Nothing but bread and butter, Doctor,” replied Jack. 

“Bless me! and she sick too! Here, take this, you ungracious . 
young dog you! and go out and bring in something ; some wine, mind 
you, and be quick now.” Taking out a bank-bill with one hand and 
his handkerchief with the other, he handed the first to Jack, and 
blowing his nose very hard with the second, got up and walked to the 
window and looked abstractedly out into the streeé. 

When Jack had gone he turned to Lucy, and taking her hand said, 
“ How do you feel, my little woman? Are you better?” 

“ You are very kind,” said Lucy, faintly ; “but it isn’t medicine I 
need most just now.” 

“ What is it then, my dear?” asked the Doctor, doubtingly. 

“ Wait till Jack comes,” said she, “ and then I’ll tell you.” 

Presently Jack came in, loaded down with a large basket, which he 
unceremoniously dropped in the middle of the floor. The Doctor 
took from it a long bottle, and pouring out some of the cofitents, 
handed it to Lucy. “ There, drink that, my dear ; it will put life into 
you.” 

When she had finished swallowing the last drop, he peremptorily 
ordered Jack to sit down, and demanded to hear their whole story. 
It was quickly told: how Jack had been adopted by Jacob Griffin ; 
how the old man had one day given him a mysterious paper, with a 
strict injunction never to lose it ; how Jack had fallen in love with 
Lucy ; how he had been discarded on account of it; how they had 
been married nevertheless ; how they had lived and starved, and how 
at last the strip of paper had come to them, and found them without 
means to look after their interest in the dead man’s estate. 

At last the Doctor got up, walked to the window, looked out, cleared 
his throat with great emphasis, took a pinch of snuff, and then came 
back and seated himself. ‘My God! my poor girl! this is dreadful 
treatment!” exclaimed he. “ And that uncle of yours,” cried he to 
Jack, growing excited, “‘ what an infernal scamp he was! Why I’ll—” 

Lucy laid her hand on his arm. “Ah! sir, remember he is dead. 
He did not know me, and had a right to object to me. He may have 
been sorry before he died.” , 

“God bless me!” exclaimed the Doctor, perfectly nonplussed. 
“God bless me! did you ever hear the like! I'll be d—d (“I beg 
pardon,” said he), but I’ll be positively d—d if she isn’t standing up 
for the rascal who kicked her own husband out of doors! She’s mad 
—must be. It can’t Je that any one in her senses would justify such 
an infernal good-for-nothing —” 

“Doctor! Doctor!” said Lucy. But the Doctor would not be re- 
strained —he must vent his indignation, and he did so with a ven- 
geance. 
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After awhile he calmed down a little, and then he asked Jack for 
the paper his uncle had given him. Jack produced it from a little 
bag that hung around his neck, and the Doctor slowly opened it. 
Then he spread on the table before him this: 


“A key to the cipher in my box. 
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“ The word is ‘ Concealed.’ 


Jacos GRIFFIN.” 


The Doctor’s anger was all lost in wonder and amazement as he 
gazed at this mysterious document. 
rascal mean by it, Jack? 


lawyer may be enjoying what belongs to you, at this very time. 


“ What in the world did the old 
Have you any idea?” said he. 

“ He was always very fond of keeping his money hid somewhere 
about him,” answered Jack, “and I think there is a cipher among his 
papers, of which this is a key, telling where he kept it. 
this key when he intended me to be his heir, and it may be the only 
clue to his treasures.” 

“Bless me! I believe you are right, Jack; and some rascally 


He gave me 


You 


must go to New York to-morrow — on the night express.” 
“Just what Lucy said, Doctor, but I have no money.” 
“Never you mind about that, Jack. There’s a young man got the 


management of this affair who intends to put it right through. 


I’ve 


got the money, my boy. You and Lucy eat your supper now, and 


then get yourself ready. 

Good-night, and God bless you, dear old Doctor Crawford ! 
have made two hearts very happy to-night! 
simple heart ! 


I’m going home. 


Good-night!” 


You 


God bless you, faithful, 
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Right across the street from the depot in Xenia was a small eating- 
shop, down six steps in a cellar, and with glass-doors shaded by 
scanty curtains of red moreen. It was none of your new-fangled es- 
tablishments which aspire to French cookery and clean table-covers ; 
it was a solemn place, dark, damp and smoky, with dingy table- 
cloths, broken castors, and the usual number of dead flies reposing 
at the bottom of the oil-cruet. In the middle of the room was a 
small stove, near which a sleepy barkeeper dozed in his chair, and 
between his naps kept an uneasy eye on a customer who sat at a 
small table with his hat on, his coat buttoned to the chin, and his 
legs resting on a chair. There was something in the calm compo- 
sure of the man not to be mistaken: it was Mr. James Blair. He 
had arrived in Xenia by a late train, and had stopped here to procure 
his supper. 

He had long since finished his meal, as an empty dish and plate 
testified, and was deeply immersed in a newspaper. Occasionally he 
raised to his lips a small mug which had contained beer, but which 
had been empty more than an hour, and then plunged into the news- 
paper more deeply than ever. At every rustle of the paper the bar- 
keeper opened his eyes heavily, concentrating them with a dull leaden 
stare on Mr. Blair, wondered what there could be in that paper to 
take up so much of his attention, why he did not pay for his supper 
and go, and then in the midst of these reflections nodded off into 
another slumber. Still Mr. Blair read on, up one column and down 
another ; he turned the paper over and over, and over again. It 
grew dusky, then dark. He ordered the lamp which stood in the bar 
to*be lighted, and slowly and deliberately read on — everything, edi- 
torial, statistical, geographical, shipwrecks, accidents, outrages, mar- 
riages and deaths, and then, with a coolness that was perfectly as- 
tounding, he commenced upon the advertisements. Three mortal 
hours had he been there. The little eating-house furnished him se- 
cure concealment until it was sufficiently dark to carry out his plams 
against Jack Lawson. 

The barkeeper, ignorant of his design, presently stood bolt up- 
right, walked across the room, coughed violently, and poked the fire. 
Then he went to the glass-doors, and drawing aside the red curtains, 
looked up into the street. The large lamp in front of the depot cast 
a bright light across to the steps in the pavement. When the bar- 
keeper drew aside the curtains, Blair threw down his paper, stepped 
to the door, and looked out also. A train was making ready to leave, 
and quite a number of people were hastening into the depot. Among 
the number was Jack Lawson, supplied with money by Doctor Craw- 
ford, and on his way by the night-express to New York. Just as he 
entered the depot the light fell full upon him, and Blair saw that he 
answered the description given him by the attorney. Pointing after 
the retreating figure, he turned to the barkeeper, and eagerly asked : 
“Who was that?” 

“The young man with a satchel and shawl? Why, that was Mr. 
Lawson,” was the reply. 
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Throwing down a bank-note, and not waiting for any change, Blair 
rushed out of the door, sprang hastily up the steps, and followed 
Jack into the depot. It needed but a glance at his excited features 
to see that his mind was made up for some act of violence. It was 
very dark ; for although the night was clear there was no moonlight. 
The depot stood at the very edge of the town, in a lone, dreary spot, 
where a blow might be struck or a stab given, and the last cry of the 
victim be heard only by those too much accustomed to sounds of suf- 
fering and despair to heed them. 

Jack purchased his ticket, looked at the clock in the office, found 
that he had nearly a half-hour spare time, and then began to walk up 
and down the platform at the side of the train. He walked out to 
the end of the building, turned and noticed that he had been followed. 
He strode on a few steps, and the man, waiting for him to come up, 
walked on by his side. “A fine night, sir,” said he. Jack looked at 
him, but made no reply, and slackened his pace to permit him to 
pass. The man, however, seemed to have no intention to do so, 
Jack then pushed on, but the stranger did the same. 

At length Jack stopped and said: “If you have any business with 
me, name it ; if not, pursue your course and leave me to pursue mine. 
I will not be dogged in this manner.” 

“For the matter of that,” replied the man, “this building is free to 
everybody ; and if I happen to go in the same direction that you do, 
or to walk fast or slow, or to stop when you do, I suppose there is no 
law to prevent it.” 

“You have the devil’s own coolness,” replied Jack, with a sneer ; 
“T’ll do you ¢hat justice.” 

“Then I’m more in luck than you are likely to be without my aid ; 
for without it you'll never get justice done you,” replied Blair, for of 
course it was he. “Your name’s Lawson,” he continued, “ Yack 
Lawson, or I’m much mistaken.” 

“My name ¢s Lawson,” said Jack. “And what then?” 

“Tf you will go with me out there, where no one can hear,” replied 
Blair, pointing to the door that led to the rear of the depot, “I'll tell 
you all about Jacob Griffin.” 

Jack hesitated ; it was nearly car time, and the man was an entire 
stranger. But then how did he know of Jacob Griffin? Yes, he 
would go. “Lead on quickly,” said he ; “I have but a moment.” 

Had there been light sufficient for him to have seen the expression 
that passed over Blair’s face — the black eye lighten up until it seemed 
to glow with red heat, the compressed lips, which trembled in spite 
of him, the clutched fingers—he would not have walked on so 
carelessly without dreaming of harm. He thought he was but taking 
a step that would bring him nearer to the accomplishment of his 
purpose. But fate has a strange way of interfering with human 
plans. It takes its course of mingled storm and sunshine, thwarting 
the best-devised projects, blighting hopes, bringing happiness’ where 
all was despair, crushing bright hearts to the very dust ; but onward, 
forever onward, never pausing, never resting, carrying plotting, schem- 
ing, restless, rebellious man in its giant arms. The journey looked 
forward to with such bright hopes was about to come to a sudden end. 
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Blair led the way to the door, passed out, and Jack followed. He 
turned to fasten the latch behind him, and as he did so a crushing 
blow from a slung-shot descended upon his head. He fell without a 

roan. 

. If ever there was a felon stroke it was that, and for a moment Blair 
felt it to be so. With nervous, trembling hands he searched Jack’s 
prostrate form. He found the ticket without trouble, and after a 
little longer search the silken pouch of papers also; to make sure, 
however, he took every paper he could find. Just as he finished 
transferring these articles to his own pocket, the whistle blew and 
the cars began to move. He sprang on board the train, and in a 
moment sped off in the darkness. Drawing himself up in one 
corner of his seat, he pulled his hat down low over his eyes, and gave 
himself up to thought. He feared that he had killed Jack, although 
not intending to do so; but in the excitement he had struck harder 
than he intended. He had no fears of the body being discovered 
before morning, and so he kept on in the same train till sunrise. 
When the cars drew up at the next station he got off. He did this 
because he feared the sleepy barkeeper at Xenia might remember 
him sufficiently well to telegraph his description ahead of him. He 
felt nearly altogether secure, for no one, not even Jack, knew of the 
cipher in New York ; no one knew of the key he had stolen ; no one 
knew he was from New York, and no one would suspect he had gone 
thither. 

Five days after leaving Xenia he was again in the city. He waited 
for night to come, and then directed his steps towards the old build- 
ing which was Davis’ office. He followed several narrow streets 
until he came to a great thoroughfare, where he joined the crowd 
which poured along it in the direction in which he wished to go. He 
was so engrossed with his own thoughts that he did not observe a 
man who stopped suddenly as he saw him, and who turned to look 
after him when he had passed. Had this not been the case he 
would also have observed that the same man now followed him, 
accelerating his pace when he quickened his, now stopping to gaze- 
in a shop-window, now lagging to read some illuminated sign, but 
always with his eyes on him, and always preserving the same relative 
distance between them. When Blair entered the attorney’s house, 
the man crossed over the street and stood there gazing up at the 
window, from which shone a dim light. Blair closed the outer door 
after him, ascended the narrow stairs, and feeling his way along the 
dark passage, knocked at the door of the office. A cautious step 
was heard within, the key was noiselessly turned to induce the sup- 
position that the door had not been locked, and in a few seconds he 
was told to come in. On entering he found the attorney sitting at a 
table strewed with papers, one of which he appeared to be perusing. 
His hair was disordered, his face pale and wan, as if from fatigue, and 
his whole person in disarray. He looked up as his visitor entered, and 
seeing who it was, threw the paper aside, rose, and holding out his 
hand, said, “Why, Jim, so you’ve come. I am mighty glad to see 
you.” 

“T thought you'd be,” said Blair ; “and I’ve got the paper.” | 
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Without replying, Davis opened the door and looked down the 
passage. He then locked it, went to the window and looked down 
into the street. It was deserted, except by one individual who was 
walking up and down on the opposite side, apparently waiting for 
some one, and occasionally stopping, seemingly to look up at the sky, 
Davis watched him a moment, then drew the curtains together and 
came back to the table. 

In a few words Blair gave him an account of his Western trip, and 
proposed to proceed to business. ‘We must have that money and 
clear out to-night,” said he. As he spoke he spread out on the table 
the key to the cipher. 

As soon as Davis saw it he recognised it. “I knew it!” he ex- 
claimed. “ It’s the very identical document I helped the old fellow 
to invent. But we had to have it, anyhow,” he continued, “or we 
should never have known the word he used.” 

Taking pen and paper, he wrote down the word concealed, and 
under it — ug the 
first word of the cipher. Then looking down the first perpendicular 
column until he came to C—the first letter of the “ word”—he ran 
his eye across that column to the letter «—the first letter of the 
cipher. Over it was the letter 7; this he wrote down on a separate 
piece of paper as the beginning of the translation. Then he took 0 
of the “ word,” referred to its column for g— the second letter of the 
cipher — found under it ”, and wrote it next to the # Thus he had 
i" 

Again he wrote concealed, and under it — 

hoy 

Pursuing the same course with this and each succeeding word, in 
about an hour’s time he had this: “In the garret. Raise fifth board 
of the floor. The beam there is hollow, and contains eighty-four 
thousand dollars in bonds.” 

Just as Davis wrote the last letter, his companion, with a scared 
face, whispered, “ Hist! What was that?” 


IV. 


Late on the night that Jack had left his home for New York, Doctor 
Crawford was waked up and requested to call on one of his patients. 
An address was left and the messenger went away. The Doctor 
arose, examined the address, and found it was that of a poor railroad 
man living down near the depot, whose wife was sick. When he came 
to the depot building, instead of taking the street which Jed around 
it, he found it would be nearer to go through it. As he passed through 
the rear door, he very deliberately fell over some one who was lying 
there, apparently asleep. The person thus disturbed remained per- 
fectly motionless, uttering no sound nor cry. The old gentleman, 
however, did not take matters so quietly, and in the first burst of his 
surprise let off a volley of testy exclamations ; but being naturally 
good-tempered, and withal hale and hearty and brisk for his years, he 
picked himself up and trotted merrily on, wondering what could have 
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induced any one to sleep in such a place ; it was very inconvenient, 
and on a dark night like this not a little dangerous. ‘“ Suppose I 
had broken my neck?” thought he; “or suppose I had broken 
his?” 

He stopped, for it just then occurred to him that something of the 
kind had happened ; the sleeper had not stirred after the accident, 
nor even spoken. As this idea presented itself, he paused to make 
up his mind. This was soon done, and he went back to the person, 
who lay just as he had left him. Taking him by the arm he shook it 
smartly. ‘Wake up, my good fellow!” said he. 

There was no motion nor reply. He raised the arm, and it fell 
back lead-like and heavy, like that of a corpse. ‘ Drunk!” said he. 
“Good God! what will they come to!” 

As he spoke he slowly passed his fingers over the man’s face. 
“Blood! Heaven grant that I have not killed him!” he exclaimed 
earnestly, placing his fingers on the man’s wrist, and scarcely breath- 
ing lest any sign of animation should escape his notice. A pulsation, 
so faint and fluttering that it would have been overlooked by one less 
intently anxious, was felt beneath his fingers. Strengthened by in- 
tense excitement, he caught the man up in his arms, and half carried 
half dragged him to the door of the little eating-house opposite. 
Springing down the steps two at a time, he rapped until the house 
echoed. ‘The sleepy barkeeper put his head out of a window and ex- 
claimed: “ Who’s there? and what do you want? Speak quick! 
You’d better, or I'll fire!” And something, which looked more like 
a poker than any kind of fire-arm, was protruded from the window. 

“Tf you don’t open the door I’ll give you something to fire for,’’ 
exclaimed the Doctor on the outside. 

Apparently the voice of the speaker was recognised, for the next 
moment the door opened, and the man, with a considerable abatement 
in the ferocity of his tone, said: “Oh! Doctor Crawford. It’s you, 
is it, sir?” 

“To be sure it is. Hold the light here — quick !” 

The barkeeper, however, had heard strange stories about how 
doctors amused themselves in the night-time ; how they stole into 
grave-yards and carried off dead people in their shrouds ; how coffins 
which ought to have been tenanted were found empty; how a black 
man, who had murdered a lady, and was hanged for it, was buried 
in Potter’s-field, and nothing was found when they went to look for 
him afterward except a hand with a wart on it. With these and many 
other facts of the same kind floating through his mind, he be- 
came strongly impressed with the belief that the elderly gentleman 
before him had stolen a corpse, and had brought it there in his arms 
for dissection ; and having no great predilection for the company of 
dead people, he sprang out of the room with an agility quite singular 
in one usually remarkable for the great perseverance with which he 
was slow in everything. 

“ Bring back the light, you fool, will you?” said the Doctor, de- 
positing his burden on the floor. “I’m afraid he’s dead.” 

““Of course he is; I know’d it from the fust, sir,” said the bar- 
keeper, extending the light as near to, and his body as far from the 
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object of his fears as a man exactly four inches over five feet con- 
veniently could. “I hope it wasn’t small-pox he died of, sir; I 
never had it myself, and I’ve seven young ’uns as has never been 
*noculated.” 

The Doctor stared at him for a moment, and then grasped the light 
himself, and ordered the man to bring in some wine. He now held 
the lamp so that the light fell upon the bloody face on the floor. 
“God bless me! it’s Jack!” he cried, in a horrified tone. “And 
murdered, as I live!” he continued, feeling the wound on the head. 

But Jack was not dead; the thick hat and abundant hair had 
broken the force of the blow, and he had only been stunned. The 
wine which the Doctor managed to force down his throat soon re- 
stored him to life, but he remained unconscious for many days. 

As soon as he began to breathe naturally again, the Doctor searched 
his clothes. His pocket-book was untouched, so that it was plain 
money had not been the object of the assailant. When he discovered 
this, a suspicion flashed upon Crawford, which was confirmed when he 
found that the little silk bag was missing. 

“Have you noticed any stranger about here or at the depot to- 
day?” said he to the barkeeper. 

That individual pondered over the matter for a moment, and then 
suddenly remembered his queer customer of the evening. “Yes,” 
said he, “I did, and an owdacious cha-racter he was too; I know by 
a sign that never fails.” 

“What sign? What was he like? Tell me, quick.” 

“The sign,” replied the barkeeper confidently, “I know it by, is 
the cut of his eye.” 

“The what ?” 

“The cut of his eye,” reiterated the barkeeper positively. “It 
was a willinous cut all over.” And having expressed this opinion, he, 
in confirmation thereof, gave the Doctor a description of Blair, and 
an account of his rather singular doings. 

Crawford understood the whole matter at once, and after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, determined what course to pursue. A train would 
leave early in the morning; he would take that, and hasten as 
swiftly as steam could take him to New York. His blood was up 
now, and he determined to see Jack righted if it should take the last 
dollar he possessed. 

“See here, Stubbs,” said he, turning to the barkeeper. “Isn’t 
your name Stubbs?” 

“Yes, Sir, in course it be.” 

“Well, Stubbs, I must go away now for a little while, and you 
must attend to Lawson. You'll look after him, will you?” 

“To be sure I will,” said Stubbs. 4 

“He must be kept quiet: no talking if he gets sensible.” 

“He sha’n’t open his mouth,” said Stubbs resolutely. 

“He mustn’t get up,” continued the Doctor. 

“Tf he does, I’ll knock him down,” replied Stubbs, in a determined 
tone. 

“You mustn’t hurt him.” 

“Oh no, in course not. I’ll knock him down gently.” 
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The Doctor paused, reflecting. 

“ Any physic to be took?” asked Stubbs. “Don’t be afeard. If 
it’s to be took, say so ; cuss me if he sha’n’t swaller it! You say the 
word, that’s all.” 

“No,” replied Crawford. “You must not disturb him in any way 
till I come back.” Saying which he hurried off to see Lucy. 

Stubbs followed the Doctor’s last advice to the letter; for no 
sooner was the latter gone than he seated himself on the floor, and 
placing his back against the door so that it was impossible to open it 
without awakening him, in less than one minute was completing the 
sound nap which had been interrupted when he was summoned to 
enter upon his present duty. 

When morning dawned Jack was removed to his own home, and 
Crawford hastened on his way towards the East. 


Detective Cutbill knew Attorney Davis well ; he also recognised in 
barkeeper Stubbs’ description of the man who had followed Jack 
Lawson, Mr. James Blair. He listened patiently to the story told 
him by Doctor Crawford. 

“ And so I suppose you wish Davis arrested as well as Blair?” 
said he, when the Doctor had got through. 

“Of course I do!” exclaimed Crawford, thumping his cane ve- 
hemently on the floor. ‘“ Confound it, Sir, if you will not, 7’Z do it!” 

“On what ground?” inquired Mr. Cutbill coolly. 

“What ground, Sir?” exclaimed the Doctor, growing more and 
more excited as he began to suspect that the officer was also leagued 
against him. “What ground, Sir? It strikes me the ground is pal- 
pable enough! On the ground, Sir, that he’s a thief!” 

“What proof have you?” 

“Proof, Sir! proof, Sir!” exclaimed the Doctor, thumping his cane 
now very hard. “I say confound proof! I repeat it, Sir, confound 
proof! It’s the greatest stumbling-block that an honest man ever 
had in the way of his rights. Besides that, has he any right to be 
keeping Jack out of his property?” 

“ Perhaps he has,” replied Cutbill. ‘“ Did you know Griffin ?” 

“No.” 

“ Ever read his will?” 

“ No.” 

“Then you know nothing about this matter, Doctor. Now, I'll tell 
you,” said he, dropping his cold manner, and entering with some 
warmth into the feelings of his visitor—“this man is a shrewd 
lawyer, and we must be careful. As executor of Griffin’s will he has 
a right to hunt up all the property. I shall arrest Blair for assault, 
and Davis as his accomplice, though there is no proof of it.” 

“Confound proof!” began the Doctor. 

“Wait a moment,” continued Cutbill, placing his hand on Craw- 
ford’s arm. “AsI said, if he can find any money, he has a right 
to hold it till Lawson comes. Now, if you had a power of attorney, 
it would be all right. But you have not. I'll have a man watch for 
Blair ; when he arrives in the city he shall be followed, and when they 
get the money, we'll arrest them and take charge of it. Will that 
suit you?” 

23 
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“ Splendid!” exclaimed the Doctor, as enthusiastic now as he had 
been excited, “splendid plan, Sir! You are a credit to your profes- 
sion.” 

Officer Juniper was called and received his instructions. On the 
very next night he reported that he had tracked Blair to Davis’ office, 
and had left him there. Cutbill and Crawford, accompanied by 
Juniper, at once sallied forth to make the arrest. 

“We must be cautious, Doctor,” said Cutbill, “and not nab them 
too soon, or they may destroy the papers. I think we’ll let them go 
ahead with their search.” They all noiselessly entered the old 
“building, and slipped into one of the vacant rooms opposite the stair- 
case which led to the upper stories of the house. 

The slight creaking of the hinges as they closed the door after 
them was the noise that startled Blair. He and Davis listened 
a moment, but the sound was not repeated. “ Lord, Jim, what a haul 
we have made!” said the attorney. 

“Tt’s time we were on the move to get it,” was the reply. “Come.” 
Davis arose, and taking the light, followed his comrade out into the 
dark hall. 

When they came to the staircase, Blair stopped and looked up into 
the darkness. “It’s ghostly work,” said he, “and I don’t half like 
it.” 

* Come along, will you?” cried Davis impatiently. ‘“ You are not 
afraid, are you?” 

“Well, go on,” replied Blair. “You lead the way, for it’s bloody 
dark, and smells as damp and close as a churchyard.” 

Groping their way up the dilapidated stairway, they came to the 


garret-door. “Here we are,” said Davis, pausing. “Inside that 

door is the place. Now mind, Jim, it’s to be an equal divide —no 
° ” 

grabbing. 


Blair uttered a low, significant laugh, and pulling down his hat 
lower over his head, said “* Pshaw! go on, won’t you?” 

Davis, reassured by the indifferent manner of his comrade, opened 
the door and entered the room. ‘The door closed after them, and all 
was quiet for a little while. In about ten minutes they came out, 
quickly groped their way down stairs again and entered the office. 
Blair deposited a little box on the table, smashed in the lid and dis- 
closed the contents. It was full of money and bonds. They glared 
at the heap of valuables for a few moments in a stupor of delighted 
amazement ; then they were aroused by hearing a step in the hall. 
Slow, deliberate and solemn it came; there was no haste in that tread, 
no hesitation. 

The abject terror of Blair on hearing it rendered him a pitiable 
sight. His limbs shook, his fingers clenched together involuntarily, 
and the quick, hard pulsations of his heart might have been distinctly 
heard. There was a heavy consciousness of crime and blood upon 
him that told him his victim’s avenger was at hand. His terror made 
him helpless as a child. Not so, however, with the attorney ; he had 
no blood upon his hands to make him fearful of every sound. This 
might be some straggler ; at any rate he would brave it out. 

The step approached the door, the knob was turned, and Cutbill 
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entered alone. He had left his companions on the outside. His 
first movement on entering the room was to lock the door and put 
the key in his pocket. Then going to the fire, he held his fingers 
over the flame. The attorney’s heart sank as he watched this per- 
formance, for he recognised in his visitor the most noted and vigilant 
detective officer in the city. The improbability that he could be 
connected with the assault on Jack, and the impossibility of any one 
knowing of the money, flashed across his mind and gave him courage. 
Cutbill was only acting on suspicion, he thought, and had come here 
to frighten him into making some admissions. Thinking this, he 
prepared to play his part with that coolness and skill which was oge 
of his great characteristics, and which had guided him safely past 
many a rock on which his previous roguery had nearly wrecked him, 

Covering the box with a newspaper, and bowing to his visitor, he 
coolly said, “ Well, Mr. Cutbill, what can I do for you?” 

“ Put on your hat and overcoat,” responded Cutbill laconically. 

“With pleasure, if it is necessary,” replied Davis, somewhat startled 
at the stern, abrupt tone of the speaker ; “ but what is the nature of 
the business, and where am I to go?” 

“The business is uncommon ; the place the lock-up.” 

Davis felt a chilling presentiment of the worst, but he would not 
give up while there was a chance. “Ah,” said he thoughtfully, “some 
poor fellow in trouble? What is it? Felony, or what?” 

“Felony of the first degree,” replied Cutbill. 

“Ts he in prison?” demanded Davis, for the purpose of sifting the 
enigmatical meaning of the officer. 

“ He’s as good as in,” replied Cutbill, feeling the key in his pocket. 
“He'll soon be in; he’s took.” 

Davis threw a hasty glance around the room. The windows were 
all closed and high from the ground. He glanced at his own spare 
frame, and measured its strength with that of the muscular man be- 
fore him. He looked for Blair; but that individual, after the manner 
of his cowardly, bullying kind, was helpless from terror. Then he 
looked for a weapon. On the top of a desk near him lay an old 
hatchet. As his eyes rested on it his purpose was fixed ; so was that 
of Cutbill, who had watched his eye and also saw the weapon. 
Without changing his position or altering a muscle, Davis turned to 
the officer and said, “Speak out, will you, and tell me what you 
want?” 

“Well then, plainly, I want you and James Blair,” responded Cut- 
bill, “ to answer for theft.” 

“Theft!” ejaculated Davis. 

“ Ay, theft, Mr. Davis, and conspiracy, and probably murder. I 
saw you steal that money from this garret ; and you hired Blair to kill 
Jack Lawson,” 

“Tis false — false as hell!” shouted Davis. “I did not. You 
can not prove it. I am Griffin’s executor, and have a right to his 
money. I’ll not go with you on a charge like that! See here!” he 
shouted, springing to the hatchet and bragdishing it like a maniac 
over his head, “see here, I’ll defend myself to the last gasp! One 
step toward me —ay, one inch —and [I'll bury this in your skull! ” 
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The officer drew a revolver from his pocket, cocked it, and pointed 
it at the attorney. “ Look you, Mr. Davis,” said he, “an axe is a 
dangerous weapon, but this is more dangerous. I’ve no objection to 
your being frightened. It’s all in course, and you may even shake 
your cleaver at me; but you mustn’t come nearer with it, and you 
mustn’t resist the law, for I came here to take you, and, living or 
dead, I’ll do it. So put up your axe or I’ll quiet you with a bullet.” 

For a moment the attorney glared about him like a baffled tiger, 
and measured the distance between himself and the muzzle of the 
pistol. Had there been the slightest tremor in the hand that held it, 
he would have hazarded the struggle ; but there was none. He saw 
that resistance and denial were useless, and with a muttered curse he 
dashed the hatchet to the floor. 

In a moment he and Blair were handcuffed together, and then 
Cutbill called in his companions. They gathered up the money and 
papers, and started off in the direction of those dens of darkness and 
misery yclept the Tombs. 


When Jack Lawson woke up from his long sleep it was to find all 
his work already done, and that he was a rich man. 


I. EveRETT PEARSON. 








THE REFUGEES. 


6¢ ANKS is advancing up the country with an army forty 

thousand strong, and our troops are rapidly retreating 
before him,” read Eugenia Lestor from an extra which had been 
given her by a passing courier. 

“ Bully for Banks!” remarked her brother George. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to be bullying for any such 
person,” was Eugenia’s indignant reply. “One would suppose you 
did not care a straw for your country.” 

“‘T have cared an arm for it,” replied George, glancing down at the 
empty sleeve of his old threadbare uniform-coat ; “and if it would 
like to have my other arm, it is welcome to that too. Mother,” con- 
tinued he, addressing himself to an elderly lady who had just entered 
the room, “you must have some sure-enough coffee to-night ; perhaps 
we may have company to supper.” 

“Who is coming ?” asked Mrs. Lestor unconcernedly. 
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“Why, General Banks is coming just as fast as he can. Confound 
these trans-Mississippi troops: they can’t fight worth a continental. 
Now if I had my old regiment over here —” 

“Oh your everlasting old regiment!” interrupted Eugenia, who had 
a very particular friend in the trans-Mississippi army, and who there- 
fore did not share her brother’s prejudices. ‘To listen to you, one 
would suppose the —th Louisiana could whip out all of Yankeedom 
and not half try.” 

“No,” said George. “ Numbers are bound to tell in the end ; but 
I’d bet my bottom dollar that if the —th Louisiana were here, it 
wouldn’t be running away every time the Yankee gunboats started up 
Red River.” 

“Well,” returned Eugenia, “everybody knows that the better part 
of valor is discretion.” 

“Yes,” said George — 


*He who fights and runs away 
Lives to fight another day.’ 


“So also I suppose does he who doesn’t fight, but runs away at the 
first alarm.” 

“T hear somebody hallooing at the gate,” said Eugenia. “Go, 
George, and see who it is.” 

“T suppose it is some straggling soldier who wants ‘to git to stay 
all night,’” said George, as he went yawning to the door. “Shall I 
tell him he may come in?” 

“Certainly,” returned Eugenia; “we may thereby entertain an 
angel unawares.” 

“T am not inclined to think that there are very many angels hiding 
their wings under Confederate uniforms,” replied George ; “ but this 
fellow, if he is a soldier, may stay here on account of the cause.” So 
saying, Mr. Lestor went out on the piazza, and replying to the 
stranger’s call with the usual “halloo yourself!” was informed by 
him that he was trying to procure some corn for a widow lady who 
had recently been obliged to leave her home in Avoyelles Parish, 
and who had arrived in the neighborhood of Spanish Town with very 
little of anything except Confederate money, of which she had aa 
abundance, and which she was anxious to exchange for provisions. 
“ How much corn does she want?” demanded Mr. Lestor. 

“As much as she can get,” was the reply. “She has got her 
carriage-horses and about two dozen mules to feed. All the nigs 
have gone over to the Yankees ; and joy go with them, I say, for the 
Lord knows how we shgyld ever have got them up here, or what we 
would have fed them on &fter they came. Bacon seems to be power- 
ful scarce in these parts, and the Yankees burnt up all our’n when 
they came after our sugar. I tell you what, Sir, between you and me 
and the post, I believe the Confederacy is just about gone up.” 

“Gone up, thunderation!” replied Mr. Lestor, with infinite scorn. 
“That is the way with most people ; just as soon as their property is 
meddled with, they think it is all over with the South, and old Bob 
Lee whipped out completely. When does this lady want her corn, 
and _ what is her name?” 
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“ Her name is Prudhomme, and she wants her corn jist as soon as 
she can git it.” 

“‘Whereabout is she staying?” 

“ At the house of a man by the name of Foster. I reckon you 
know him ; he don’t live more’n half-a-dozen miles from here.” 

“ Jack Foster, I suppose ; yes, I know him. Well, tell Mrs. Prud- 
homme to send her wagon over to-morrow, and she can have a load 
of corn.” 

“ All right. What is your price?” 

“Nothing. I never sell corn to refugee widows.” 

“ But this one has got dead-loads of money.” 

“Then she can get her corn somewhere else.” 

“But nobody else ain’t got none round about here ; leastways so 
they say.” 

“Then Mrs. Prudhomme had better take mine on my terms. 
Good evening, Sir,” and Mr. Lestor turned and went into the house. 

The next morning brought the widow in person. She came in a 
stylish britzska which was driven by a crippled soldier. It was 
evident that her wardrobe had sustained no injuries from the hard 
times, for in dressy half-mourning, with an elaborately trimmed sy- 
scraper on her head and a “ fascinator” thrown over her rosy face, she 
looked as if she had just run the blockade and was direct from Paris. 

“Hark, hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are come to town; 
Some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns,” — 
quoted George, when he caught sight of the widow as she descended 
from the carriage, assisted by her seedy-looking driver. 

“Mr. Lestor, I believe,” said Mrs. Prudhomme, as that gentleman 
met her at the door. 

“Yes, Madam,” replied he with his best bow. 

“T am Mrs, Prudhomme.” 

Whereupon Mr. Lestor gave the lady the same invitation that the 
spider gave the fly, though not with the same malicious designs. 
Mrs. Lestor’s “little parlor,” which had been refurnished just before 
the war, was considered by her neighbors to be a handsome one ; but 
somehow it seemed to grow faded when the stylish Mrs. Prudhomme 
seated herself therein. Mrs. and Miss Lestor too were considered 
very elegant women, but before that showy stranger they seemed to 
hide their diminished heads. Mrs. Prudhomme was what the boys 
would call a “stunner.” ‘There was no mistake about that, and she 
was very well aware of the fact. With her overwhelming affability 
she very soon demolished her lady entertainers, and then she com- 
menced on George, who succeeded much better in holding his own 
with her. 

“And did Mr. Lestor think because she was a poor wandering 
refugee that she was a beggar into the bargain? She must insist 
upon paying for the corn which it was so kind in him to let her have. 
Although she had been driven away from her beautiful home, she 
still had plenty of Confederate money, and could still pay her way as 
she went. Really she couldn’t be under such obligations to any one, 
not even her brother,” etc. 
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George listened to her patiently, but when the handsome fortemonnaie 
made its appearance he firmly though respectfully declined taking the 
notes which the widow pressed upon him. Then Mrs. Prudhomme 
pouted and wished to know if he considered her an object of charity, 
and asked if it were kind in him to force her to receive alms whether 
she would or not. Then she seemed to grow weary of the discussion 
and asked if Mr. Lestor had seen the last extra, and wished to know 
if it could possibly be true that Early had again been defeated in the 
Valley, and informed her host that she had heard a horrid man say 
not long before that, if not recognised by England within the next 
two months, the Confederacy would be obliged to succumb. “ How 
could people say such disagreeable things,’ continued the widow, 
“after what we have gone through! By we I mean we poor refugees. 
You who are so fortunate as to live in this favored region know 
nothing whatever of the horrors of war. Oh, it is dreadful to give 
up the comforts one has been accustomed to all one’s life, and to be 
driven from one’s home to find a refuge among strangers. Though if 
all strangers were like the Lestors —” 

“Spare my blushes and those of my aged mother and sister,” 
interrupted George, who was growing weary of this monologue, and 
who wished to have an opportunity to return a decided negative to 
the widow’s query in reference to the prophecies relating to the ruin 
of the Confederacy. Mr. Lestor was a se#f-deceiver who believed 
against belief and hoped against hope. The Confederacy was his 
idol, and he was not going to relinquish it without a desperate 
struggle, although the nation which had sprung into éxistence a few 
years before, and had enjoyed a season of ephemeral prosperity, was 
now sinking again into nothingness. He was always willing therefore 
to lend his voice to the Southern chorus, “ Never despair!” and those 
Cassandrian prophets, at that time popularly known as “ croakers,” 
were his favorite aversion. He assured the widow that it would all 
come out right in the end, even though England were ignorant of us, 
and France acknowledged us not, and quoted for her benefit what the 
poet of poets has said — 


“Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


The widow made a long call that morning, and when she was going 
away, invited the Lestors to come and see her, informing them that 
she should go to housekeeping in a few days, having rented a disused 
school-house in the neighborhood. “I cannot entertain you as I 
could have done at home,” said she, “as there are but three rooms in 
my little academic cottage ; but I and my little ones will do our little 
best to make you enjoy yourselves.” 

“You have children then?” said Mrs. Lestor with suddenly 
awakened interest. 

“Yes; a little girl and a little boy, both of whom are the delight 
and the plague of my life. My wretch of a governess left me in 
order to marry some jayhawker or other not long before I left home, 
and since she went away the children’s education has been a load on 
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my mind. Is there anything in the shape of a teacher in this neigh- 
borhood ?” 

“No,” replied Eugenia. ‘The gentleman who had been teaching 
here since the beginning of the war was drawn in the conscription a 
short time ago, and his place has not yet been supplied. The neigh- 
bors have been begging my brother there to teach for them, but he 
has refused.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lestor, how I wish you would comply with their re- 
quest!” exclaimed Mrs. Prudhomme. “I should so much like to 
have my little ones under the care of a gentleman of your education 
and intellect.” 

Mr. Lestor wondered how much education and intellect he had 
given token of during that morning’s conversation ; but he acknow- 
ledged the compliment by a profound bow, and after a little more 
talk Mrs. Prudhomme made her adieux and was driven away. 

That afternoon Mr. Lestor in taking his usual solitary walk strolled 
in sight of the old school-house, and having forgotten all about Mrs. 
Prudhomme and her affairs, was surprised at the bustle that was 
going on in and around what was usually a deserted building. There 
were two or three wagons in the yard, a great pile of furniture on the 
piazza, men were walking hither and thither repairing refractory 
shutters, patching holes in the floor, renovating dilapidated stair-steps, 
raking up trash, and in short making themselves generally useful, 
working all the while under the directions of a stately queen, who 
issued mandates from her rocking-chair throne on the piazza. The 
widow Prudhomme seemed to be in her element in this sort of busi- 
ness, and as Mr. Lestor watched her from afar he could not but 
admire her energy and vivacity of manner. But he did not approach 
nearer ; he only leaned for a minute or two against the rail-fence that 
surrounded what had once been a play-ground, and then he turned 
away, quoting half aloud the words of the wise and venerable stage- 
driver, ‘“‘One vidder is equal to twenty-five ordinary women in coming 
it over a feller.” 

As he was sauntering through the pine-woods an his way home, 
Mr. Lestor encountered a nondescript whom he was at first disposed 
to consider as a little girl, but who when she arose to her feet (she 
had been gathering the flowers of the sensitive plant) proved herself, 
in size at least, to be one of more mature years. The dress she 
wore would have suited the age of ten, but face and figure bespoke 
fifteen at least. 

“Good evening, Sir,” said the young person, apparently nowise 
abashed at meeting a stranger. “Can you tell me how far I am from 
the school-house?” 

“Just about half a mile,” replied Mr. Lestor. “Do you intend going 
there this afternoon?” 

“Yes ; mother has been there ever since dinner. She told me 
to stay home and mend my dress, but I finished that job two hours 
ago; and since then I have been trying to find my way to the schcol- 
house. I should have been dead tired by now if it hadn’t been for 
the dew-berries I found along the road. You have nice dew-berries 
up here in these wild woods.” 
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“Are the woods any wilder up here than they were where you came 
from?” asked Mr. Lestor. 

“Dear life yes! the country is ever so much more thickly settled 
down in Avoyelles. However, I believe I like woods better than I 
do people — that is, unless people are very nice indeed.” 

“You are Byronic in your tastes —” 

“Oh, don’t you love Byron? I have read every line of him except 
Don Fuan, and I would have read that too if Mother hadn’t said I 
shouldn’t.” . 

“Are you fond of reading in general?” asked Mr. Lestor, looking 
down with some interest into the youthful, sunburnt face. 

“Yes: I should be sorry for myself if I wasn’t.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because I should be so lonely. Mother won’t let me be a young 
lady, and I am sick and tired of children and their foolishness. But 
good-bye, Sir; I must go on to the school-house, so I can ride home 
with Mother in the britzska.” 

“Let me accompany you there,” said George. 

“Certainly you may go if you like. You are Mr. Lestor, ain’t 
you?” 

“Yes ; how did you happen to guess?” 

“T didn’t guess, I knew. Mary Foster pointed you out to me in 
church last Sunday, and said you lost your arm in the charge at Mal- 
vern Hill. Oh, I did want so much to be a man when I heard of 
those battles around Richmond!” 

“ Why ? ” 

“So I could go and fight too. If I were a man, catch me getting 
furloughs, or pretending I was sick, or being in the commissary de- 
partment! If I could only go into a battle and lose an arm like you, 
I should walk on thrones all the rest of my life. Don’t you love for 
people to look at your empty sleeve and ask you where you lost your 
arm?” 

“No, I do not enjoy it particularly. In fact it has become rather 
monotonous, as I am asked that question about half-a-dozen times a 
day on an average.” 

“Who asks you?” 

“Travellers who stop to get dinner or stay all night. Take care, 
you can’t jump that bayou.” 

The warning came too late, and the young lady now stood laughing 
in the middle of the stream, considerably above ankle-deep in mud 
and water. 

“Now I’ve gone and done it!” exclaimed she. ‘What will 
mother say?” 

“Here she comes now,” said Mr. Lestor, for he saw the elegant 
britzska driving rapidly up with the elegant widow reclining grace- 
fully on its cushions. 

“Let’s hide,” said Mr. Lestor, laughing in spite of himself at the 
bedraggled and woe-begone little woman, who had now waded out of 
the bayou and was looking at her clay-cumbered little walking-shoes. 

“ Agreed!” exclaimed she; and without losing a moment they 
started up a cow-path that followed the windings of the bayou, and 
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by the time the britzska had reached the ford they were safely en- 
sconced among the foliage of a huge overturned sweet-gum which had 
been uprooted by a recent storm. 
“Oh, isn’t this nice!” exclaimed the young lady. “I am so glad 
Mother didn’t see me.” 
“TIsn’t what nice?” asked George, glancing mischievously at his 
companion’s draggled skirts and muddy shoes. 
“Oh, you know I don’t mean myself,” said the demoiselle, with a 
half*blush. “I am talking about our narrow escape.” 
“Escape from what?” 
“Mother, of course. You are the stupidest man I ever saw.” 
“ And now how are you going to get home again?” 
“Walk, I suppose.” 
“ But it is so late.” 
“T can’t help it. You will go with me, won’t you?” ih) 
“Yes, if you will go home with me first and get your feet dry while 
my buggy is getting ready.” 
Great was the surprise of George’s mother and sister when he in- 
troduced their youthful guest ; but the practical elder lady did not 
waste time in asking for explanations, but took the new-comer into 
her room, and in a short time had dressed her in some of Eugenia’s 
ante-bellum habiliments. And very nicely did the young lady look in 
the old-fashioned pink barége and Grecian zone. Her great black 
eyes were glittering with amusement at her complete transformation, 
her cheeks were red with exercise, and her wealth of raven hair, 
gathered up under one of Eugenia’s nets, no longer gave her the 
Witch of Endor aspect which she had worn while it was dangling 
about her shoulders. 
“ Mother will hardly know me when we get back to Mr. Foster’s,” 
said she confidentially to Mr. Lestor as they were driving rapidly 
through the pine-woods in the deepening twilight ; “she isn’t accus- 
tomed to seeing me nicely dressed.” 
“ Do you like to be nicely dressed?” asked Mr. Lestor. 
“Of course I do; I am so much prettier when I am nicely dressed 
than when I am in my every-days.” 
“ But ‘favor is deceitful and beauty is vain.’” 
“Oh, that is all nonsense! I know better.” 
“What! Nonsense in the Bible?” 
“Oh, is that in the Bible? I didn’t know,” and the young lady 
blushed painfully. “I only know that when I used to be bad my nurse 
would always call me ‘ugly gal.’ I wish I was as pretty as Mother, 
and had as fine clothes. It is nice to be a widow; don’t you think 
so?” 
“ Any nicer than to be a school-girl ?” 
“Yes, ever so much. There is Mother yonder on the front piazza, 
talking to Captain Rembert. I bet she won’t know me.” 
The young lady was right. When Mr. Lestor assisted her up the 
steps of the piazza, the widow looked at her in blank surprise, and 
it was some time before she could be made to understand the state of 
the case. Then she reprimanded here daughter slightly and sent her 
off to change her dress. The demoiselle obeyed quickly ; but after 
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she was gone her mother remained grave and thoughtful, that is 
for her, until Mr. Lestor took leave. She had been conversing with a 
young moustachioed carpet-knight, who scowled as fearfully as French 
politeness would permit when Mr. Lestor interrupted the #é/e-d-téte. 
The latter remained only a few minutes, and then made his adieux 
to the widow with much more urbanity than he had displayed that 
morning, assuring her that his mother and sister would give them- 
selves the pleasure of calling as soon as she had become established 
in her new abode. 

The next afternoon and the next found Mr. Lestor in the old 
school-house taking a lively interest in what was going on, and he 
soon became Mrs. Prudhomme’s right-hand man, although his arm 
being lost prevented his being of any practical use except in the way 
of superintendence. Sometimes the daughter was there too, but 
oftener she was not. 

“T try to bring up Adéle,” said the widow, “ according to the old 
maxim, ‘ Little girls should be seen and not heard’; and as she will 
make herself heard on every possible occasion, I have found that the 
best way is to keep her behind the scenes as much as possible.” 

George thought the widow had rather singular ideas in regard to 
littleness and bigness, as the “little girl” she alluded to was at least 
an inch taller than her mother, but he did not put his thoughts into 
words. 

Captain Rembert was also a constant visitor at the school-house, 
although he was only a drone in the swarm of busy bees that col- 
lected there every day, as he did nothing but twirl his gauntlet or 
whip his brightest of boots with his jauntiest of riding-whips, all the 
while looking unutterable things at the fascinating widow, who seemed 
to regard him as something better than her parrot, a little dearer than 
her poodle. Ina short time the old house was pronounced habitable, 
and the widow moved in with her lares and penates. 

‘Now your troubles are over,” said Eugenia Lestor as she glanced 
around the room which served both for parlor and dining-room, and 
observed how nicely it had been fitted up. 

“Ah no,” returned the widow ; “ my troubles are only commencing. 
What am I to do with my little ones? I cannot procure a governess 
for love or money ; there is no school to send them to, and they will 
grow up to be perfect ignoramuses. My dear Eugenia, could not that 
handsome brother of yours be prevailed upon to hear them say their 
lessons occasionally? He tells me he is fond of children, and though 
I say it who shouldn’t say it, mine are by no means dull.” 

“Why don’t you teach them yourself?” asked Eugenia rather ab- 
ruptly. 

“I? Why I have my hands full already. What with housekeeping, 
visiting, and altering dresses, I have no time to devote to geography 
and Latin, though it grieves me so to think of my children growing 
up in ignorance of these things.” 

Eugenia told George what the widow had said, and rather to her 
surprise he readily agreed to teach the young Prudhomme ideas how 
to shoot. 

“Can it be possible,” thought Eugenia, “that that wretched widow 
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has already bewitched him to such an extent as to make him forget 
his chronic disease of laziness?” 

Such seemed to be the case. Regularly every morning George 
walked over to Mrs. Prudhomme’s, and there remained till dinner 
time, taking Adolphe and Adéle bravely through amo, amas, amat, 
and endeavoring to make them comprehend the why and wherefore 
of minus into minus giving plus. While these exercises were going 
on the widow would sit by the window in her little straw rocker and 
knit socks and gloves for the soldiers, or make “auld clothes look 
amaist as good’s the new” for the benefit of herself and family. Cap- 
tain Rembert had returned to his command. Beaux generally were 
at a premium in the neighborhood, and the demoiselles of that part 
of the country complained bitterly of the widow’s monopolising the 
beau par excellence, the handsome George Lestor ; but that gentle- 
man continued to hover around Mrs. Prudhomme, apparently forgetful 
of the old warning — 

“*Many things in the world that look bright, pretty moth, 


” 


Only dazzle to lead us astray ”— 


and before long the neighborhood had them engaged and the day 
fixed. Of course the widow denied the thing, but as on such occa- 
sions she always looked conscious and tried to blush, her denial went 
for nothing. Adéle and Adolphe were wont to wax wrathful when 
sly allusions were made in their presence to Mr. Lestor’s becoming 
their stepfather as well as preceptor. Adéle especially was loud in 
her refusal to credit such a thing, saying she would as soon think of 
her mother’s marrying that finical Captain Rembert. Mr. Lestor 
kept his own counsel, and let people talk as they pleased ; they had 
had him engaged to fifty girls in his time and had never married him 
yet. However, he seemed nearer the matrimonial point now than ever 
before, and the widow, after she had accepted an invitation to ride 
with him one afternoon, took a long look in the glass as she was 
donning her riding-habit, and discovering a gray hair or two and an 
incipient wrinkle, came to the conclusion that when asked the ques- 
tion she would answer “yes.” The horses were ready some time 
before Mrs. Prudhomme was, and Adéle suggested to her teacher 
that it wouldn’t hurt anything for them to mount the animals and take 
a short gallop while the elder lady was arranging her braids. Mr. 
Lestor agreed, and the widow had been ready and waiting almost 
long enough to lose her temper when the equestrians returned, but 
George was so apologetic and polite that her serenity was soon re- 
stored. After his apologies were concluded they rode on awhile in 
silence. Mr. Lestor seemed to be in a brown study, and the widow 
was thinking, “Is he ever going to asked that question?” 

A question came at last, but not “he question. George asked ab- 
ruptly, “ How old is your daughter?” 

“TI never could remember ages,” replied the widow drily, “ but she 
is somewhere in her early teens.” 

“Fifteen, think you?” 

“T do not know. Why do you ask?” 

“Because she has promised with your permission to become my 
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wife when she is old enough, and I wish to know how long I shall 
have to wait.” 

If a stroke of lightning had suddenly rent the tall pine-tree in 
front of her, the widow could scarcely have been more astonished ; 
but she quietly asked, “ When did Adéle make this promise?” 

“ About half an hour ago. May I have her?” 

“ She is too young and unformed.” 

“Those are defects that time will cure. May I have her—say in 
two years from this time?” 

“ Yes, if she has not changed her mind. You know children never 
keep in the same mind for a day.” 

“T will risk it in this case.” 

“ Haven’t we ridden far enough? I am tired, and besides I am 
expecting company this evening.” 

The company had arrived when Mrs. Prudhomme reached home; 
they were Major Harding and Captain Rembert. The former was 
an uncle of the widow. That night they had a game of euchre, Mrs. 
Prudhomme and Captain Rembert playing partners against Major 
Harding and Adolphe. Adéle seated herself by a candle-stand at 
the farther end of the room, and read Zalla Rookh. Pretty soon the 
widow and her partner became tired of cards, and they strolled out 
on the piazza, while Major Harding and Adolphe engaged in a game 
of chess. Moonbeams and starbeams looked down consentingly, 
and while uncle and nephew fought with red and white ivory, while 
Adéle read the “ Fire Worshippers,” substituting the name of George 
for that of Hafed, Captain Rembert told the widow a good many fibs, 
mixed with a few truths, in regard to his idolatrous adoration of her, 
and she in return promised to try to love him. 

C. M. 





REVIEWS. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 


S we write’ this heading we are reminded of a sin of omission, 

for which we beg to apologise to our readers. We ought before 
this to have noticed Under the Greenwood Tree by the same author ; 
one of the brightest, freshest little stories that we have come across 
for many a day ; full of sparkling bits of description, vivacious con- 
versation, quaint sketches of character, and amusing incident. We 
ought, we say, to have noticed it ;- but as that is now too late, we ad- 
vise our readers to get it for themselves. 
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The book before us is written in a rather more serious vein, but 
has much of the vivacity and light graceful touch that won our ad- 
miration in the other story. There are no intricacies of plot, no 
crowding of the canvas ; a few figures well-drawn, an easy sequence 
of incident, a touch or two of strong passion stirring the depths of 
the heart — but these are managed with a skilful hand. 

Elfride Swancourt, the heroine, is a pretty English girl, with a 
lovely pair of blue eyes, who lives with her father, the rector of a re- 
tired parish on the west coast. Elfride has seen so little of the world 
that at the age of nineteen or twenty she was nearly as girlish in thought 
and feeling as she had been at fifteen, the difference lying in the pos- 
sibilities of stronger feeling and more energetic action in case an oc- 
casion came to call them forth. 

The first break upon her quiet life is the arrival of Mr. Stephen 
Smith, a young architect from London, to see about some repairs to 
the old church. Much to Elfride’s astonishment, this guest turns out 
to be a handsome, boyish-looking young fellow, very nearly as igno- 
rant of the world’s ways as she is herself. Elfride’s blue eyes, and 
her singing and sprightly talk, soon perform their natural function, 
and Stephen is presently head-over-ears in love with her, while she 
is —or thinks she is — in love with him. Mr. Swancourt, not know- 
ing a certain mystery about Stephen, decidedly favors the young 
people’s fancy for each other, and all goes on swimmingly for a 
while. 

Mr. Swancourt, a hale, manly, handsome widower of forty-five, 
with a considerable remnant of the old Adam in him, is very well 
sketched. He is very fond of Elfride, and confesses to Stephen in 
private and with much pride, that she often writes his sermons for 
him ; a confidence which astonished him the less that Elfride had 
already informed him of the fact, and imparted her receipt for 
sermon-writing :— 

“You do it like this. Did you ever play a game of forfeits called ‘When is it? 
where is it? what is it?’” 

“ No, never.” 

‘* Ah, that’s a pity, because writing a sermon is very much like playing that 
game. You take the text. You think why is it? what is it? andsoon. You put 
that down under ‘Collectively.’ Then you proceed to the First, Secondly, and 
Thirdly. Papa won’t have Fourthlys—says they are allmy eye. Then you have 
a final Collectively, several pages of this being put in great black brackets, writing 
opposite, ‘Leave this out if the farmers are falling asleep.’ Then comes your In 
Conclusion, then A Few Words, And 1 Have Done. Well, all this time you have 
put on the back of each page, ‘ Keep your voice down’—I mean,” she added cor- 
recting herself, “ that’s how I do in papa’s sermon-book, because otherwise he gets 
louder and louder, till at last he shouts like a farmer up a-field. Oh, papa is so 
funny in some things!” 

The rector has an odd shambling sort of factotum, William Worm, 
‘a poor wambling body ” as he calls himself, who is afflicted with a 
peculiar species of deafness, “like fish frying in his head.” Accom- 
panied by Worm he shows Stephen some of his own repairs to the 
church :— 

‘¢ We worked like slaves, didn’t we, Worm?” 


‘« Ay, sure, we did; harder than some here and there — hee, hee!” said William 
Worm, cropping up from somewhere. ‘Like slaves, ’a b’lieve—hee, hee! And 
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weren’t ye foaming mad, sir, when the nails wouldn’t go straight! Mighty I! 
There, ’tisn’t so bad to cuss and keep it in, as it is to cuss and let it out, is it, sir?” 

“ Well — why?”’ 

‘¢ Because you, sir, when ye were a-putting on the roof, only used to cuss in your 
mind, which is, I suppose, no harm at all.’’ 

‘¢T don’t think you know what goes on in my mind, Worm.’’ 

“©, doan’t I, sir—hee-hee! Maybe I’m but a poor wambling thing, sir, and 
can’t read much; but I can spell as well as some here and there. Doan’t ye mind, 
sir, that blusterous night when ye asked me to hold the candle to ye in yon work- 
shop, when you were making a new chair for the chancel ?”’ . 

“Yes; what of that?’’ 

‘*T stood with the candle, and you said you liked company, if ’twas only a dog or 
cat — maning me; and the chair wouldn’t do nohow.” 

« Ah, I remember.”’ 

‘‘No; the chair wouldn’t do nohow. ’A was very well tolookat; but, Lord !—” 

‘¢ Worm, how often have I corrected you for irreverent speaking ?’’ 

‘‘_’ A was very well to look at, but you couldn’t sit in the chair nohow. ’Twas 
all a-twist wi’ the chair, like the letter Z, directly you sat down upon the chair. 
‘Get up, Worm,’ says you, when you seed the chair go all a-sway wi’ me. Up you 
took the chair, and flung en like fire and brimstone to t’other end of your shop — 
allina passion. ‘Dame the chair!’ saysI. ‘Just what I was thinking,’ says 
you, sir.. ‘I could see it in your face, sir,’ says I, ‘and I hope you and the Lord 
will forgie me for saying what you wouldn’t.’ To save your life you couldn’t help 
laughing, sir, at a poor wambler reading your thoughts so plain. Ay, I’m as wise 
as one here and there.” 


We will not give enough of the story to spoil our readers’ interest 
in the book itself. Stephen goes away, after a private engagement to 
Elfride, and Mr. Swancourt marries again. Elfride writes a romance, 
and is much distressed at a rather caustic review in a magazine. 
Soon after she makes the acquaintance of the reviewer— Mr. 
Knight, barrister-at-law and man of letters — who pays them a visit. 
And now commences a contrast boding ill for poor Stephen. Stephen 
was in many things her inferior and naturally looked up to her, giv- 
ing her a pleasant feeling of patronage and guidance, which formed 
an important element in her love for him. Henry Knight is her 
superior in everything, and the sense of inferiority, of reliance upon 
a stronger intellect and wider experience, in a character like Elfride’s, 
lays the foundation of a far deeper feeling. The development of 
Elfride’s mind under the influence of Knight’s, is very finely indi- 
cated. 

An adventure which came near having a frightful ending, places 
the relations of these two beyond mistake, and tears away the veil 
which Elfride’s consciousness of her previous pledge, and Knight’s 
reticence due to Elfride’s ambiguous conduct toward him, have in- 
terposed between them. They have been visiting a precipitous cliff, 
and Knight incautiously sprang over the verge to a sloping ledge 
below, to get his hat. This ledge is covered with fine shale, which 
proves so slippery that he cannot maintain himself. As he is gliding 
almost over the edge, he manages to clutch a tuft of grass, by which 
he can support himself for a few minutes. Elfride vanishes from his 
sight on the bank above. 

Haggard cliffs, of every ugly altitude, are as common as sea-fowl along the line 
of coast between Exmoor and Land’s End; but this outflanked and encompassed 
specimen was the ugliest of them all. Their summits are not safe places for scien- 


tific experiment on the principles of air-currents, as Knight had now found, to his 
dismay. 
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He still clutched the face of the escarpment — not with the frenzied hold of des- 
pair, but with a dogged determination to make the most of his every jot of endur- 
— _ so give the longest possible scope to Elfride’s intentions, whatever they 
might be. 

He reclined hand in hand with the world in its infancy. Not a blade, not an in- 
sect, which spoke of the present, was between him and the past. The inveterate 
antagonism of these black precipices to all the strugglers for life is in no way more 
forcibly suggested than by the absence of the minutest tufts of grass, lichens, or 
conferve from their fronts and ledges. 

Knight pondered on the meaning of Elfride’s hasty disappearance, but could not 
avoid an instinctive conclusion that there existed but a doubtful hope for him. As 
far as he could judge, his sole chance of deliverance lay in the possibility of a rope 
or pole being brought ; and this possibility was remote indeed. The soil upon these 
high downs was left so untended that they were unenclosed for miles, except by a 
casual bank or dry wall, and were rarely visited but for the purpose of collecting or 
counting the flock which found a scanty means of subsistence thereon. 

At first, when death appeared improbable, because it had never visited him be- 
fore, Knight could think of no future, nor of anything connected with his past. He 
could only look sternly at Nature’s treacherous attempt to put an end to him, and 
strive to thwart her. 

From the fact that the cliff formed the inner face of the segment of a huge cylinder, 
having the sky for a top and the sea for a bottom, which enclosed the cove to the 
extent of more than a semicircle, he could see the vertical face curving round on 
each side of him. He looked far down the facade, and realised more thoroughly 
how it threatened him. Grimness was in every feature, and to its very bowels the 
inimical shape was desolation 

By one of those familiar conjunctions in which the inanimate world baits the mind 
of man when he pauses in moments of suspense, opposite Knight’s eyes was an im- 
bedded fossil, standing forth in low relief from the rock. It was a creature with 
eyes. The eyes, dead and turned to stone, were even now regarding him. It was 
one of the early crustaceans called Trilobites. Separated by millions of years in 
their lives, Knight and this underling seemed to have met in their death. It was 
the single instance within reach of his vision of anything that had ever been alive 
and had had a body to save, as he himself had now. 

This creature represented but a low type of animal existence, for never in their 
vernal years had the plains indicated by those numberless slaty layers been traversed 
by an intelligence worthy of the name. Zodphytes, mollusca, shell-fish, were the 
highest developments of those ancient dates. The immense lapses of time each 
formation represented had known nothing of the dignity of man. They were grand 
times, but they were mean times too, and mean were their relics. He was to be 
with the small in his death. 

Knight was a geologist ; and such is the supremacy of habit over occasion, as a 
pioneer of the thoughts of men, that at this dreadful juncture his mind found time 
to take in, by a momentary sweep, the varied scenes that had had their day between 
this creature’s epoch and his own. There is no place like a cleft landscape for 
bringing home such imaginings as these. 

Time closed up like a fan before him. He saw himself at one extremity of the 
years, face to face with the beginning and all the intermediate centuries simultane- 
ously, Fierce men, clothed in the hides of beasts, and carrying, for defence and 
attack, huge clubs and pointed spears, rose from the rock, like the phantoms before 
the doomed Macbeth. They lived in hollows, woods, and mud-huts— perhaps in 
caves of the neighboring rocks. Behind them stood an earlier band. No man was 
there. Huge elephantine forms, the mastodon, the hippopotamus, the tapir, ante- 
lopes of monstrous size, the megatherium, and the mylodon —all, for the moment, 
in juxtaposition. Farther back, and overlapped by these, were perched huge-billed 
birds and swinish creatures as large as horses. Still more shadowy were the sinister 
erocodilian outlines — alligators and other horrible reptiles, culminating in the col- 
ossal lizard, the iguanodon. Folded behind were dragon forms and clouds of fly- 
ing reptiles: still underneath were fishy beings of lower development; and so on, 
till the life-time scenes of the fossil confronting him were a present and modern 
condition of things. 

These images passed before Knight’s inner eye in less than half a minute, and he 
was again considering the actual present. Was he to die? The mental picture of 
Elfride in the world, without himself,to cherish her, smote his’ heart like a whip. 
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He had hoped for deliverance, but what could a girl do? He dared not move an 
inch. Was Death really stretching out his hand? The previous sensation that it 
was improbable he would die, was fainter now. 

However, Knight still clung to the cliff. 

To those hardy weather-beaten individuals who pass the greater part of their days 
and nights out-of-doors, Nature seems to have moods in other than a poetical sense : 
moods literally and really — predilections for certain deeds at certain times, without 
any apparent law to govern or season to account for them. They read her as a per- 
son with a curious temper. Thus: she does not scatter kindnesses and cruelties 
alternately, impartially, or in order —shining on them one day, raining on them the 
next — but heartless severities or overwhelming kindnesses in lawless caprice. 
Their case is always that of the prodigal’s favorite or the miser’s pensioner. In her 
unfriendly moments there seems a cruel fun in her tricks —a feline playfulness be- 
gotten by an anticipated pleasure in swallowing the victim. 

This way of thinking had been foreign to Knight, but he began to adopt it now. 
He was first spitted on a rock. New tortures followed after a while. The rain in- 
creased, and persecuted him with exceptional persistency, the reason of which he 
was moved to believe to be because he was in such a wretched state already. An 
entirely new order of things had been observed in this introduction of rain upon 
the scene. It rained upwards instead of down. The strong ascending current of 
air carried the rain-drops with it in its race up the escarpment, coming to him with 
such velocity that they stuck into his flesh like cold needles. Each drop was virtu- 
ally a shaft, and it pierced him to his skin. These water-shafts seemed to lift him 
on their points: no downward rain ever had such a torturing effect. In a brief 
space he was drenched, except in two places. These were on the top of his 
shoulders and on the crown of his hat. 

The wind, though not intense in other situations, was strong here. It tugged at 
his coat, and lifted it. We are mostly accustomed to look upon all opposition 
which is not animate, as that of the stolid, inexorable hand of indifference, which 
wears out the patience more than the strength. Here, at any rate, hostility did not 
assume that slow sickening form. It was a cosmic agency, active, lashing, eager for 
conquest ; determination ; not an insensate standing in the way. 

Knight had over-estimated the strength of his hands. They were getting weak 
— ‘*She will never come again; she has been gone ten minutes,” he said to 

imself. 

This mistake arose from the unusual compression of his experiences just now : 
she had really been gone but three. 

‘* As many more minutes will be my end,” he thought. 

Next came another instance of the incapacity of the mind to make comparisons 
at such times. 

‘‘This is a summer afternoon,” he said, “and there can never have been such a 
heavy and cold rain on a summer day in my life before.” 

He was again mistaken. The rain was quite ordinary in quantity; the air in 
temperature. It was the menacing attitude in which they approached him that 
magnified their powers. 

He again looked straight downwards, the wind and the water-dashes lifting his 
moustache, scudding up his cheeks, under his eyelids, and into his eyes. This is 
what he saw down there: the surface of the sea — visually just past his toes, and 
under his feet; actually one-eighth of a mile, or more than two hundred yards, be- 
low them. We color according to our moods the objects we survey. The sea 
would have been a deep neutral blue, had happier auspices attended the gazer : it 
was now no otherwise than distinctly black to his vision. That narrow white border 
was foam, he knew well; but its boisterous tosses were so distant as to appear a 
pulsation only, and its plashing was barely audible. A white border to a black sea 
— his funeral pall and its edging. 

The world was to some extent turned upside down for him. Rain ascended from 
below. Beneath his feet was aerial space and the unknown; above him was the 
firm familiar ground, and upon it all that he loved best. 

Pitiless nature had then two voices, and two only. The nearest was the voice of 
the wind in his ears, rising and falling as it mauled and thrust him hard or softly. 
The second and distant one was the moan of that fathomless ocean below and afar 
—rubbing its restless flank against the Cliff without a Name. 

Knight perseveringly held on. Had he any faith in Elfride? Perhaps. Love is. 
faith, and faith, like a gathered flower, will live on a long time after nutriment has 
ceased. 
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Nobody would have expected the sun to shine on such an evening as this. Yet it 
appeared, low down upon the sea. Not with its natural golden fringe, sweeping the 
farthest ends of the landscape, not with the strange glare of whiteness which it 
sometimes puts on as an alternative with color, but as a splotch of vermilion red 
upon a leaden ground —a red face looking on with a drunken leer. 

Most men who have brains know it, and few are so foolish as to disguise this fact 
from themselves or others, even though an ostentatious display may be called self- 
conceit. Knight, without showing it much, knew that his intellect was above the 
average. And he thought—he could not help thinking —that his death would be 
a deliberate loss to earth of good material ; that such an experiment in killing might 
have been practised upon some less developed life. 

A fancy some people hold,-when in a bitter mood, is that inexorable circumstance 
only tries to prevent what intelligence attempts. Renounce a desire for a long-con- 
tested position, and go on another tack, and after a while the prize is thrown at you, 
seemingly in disappointment that no more tantalising is possible. 

Knight gave up thoughts of life utterly and entirely, and turned to contemplate 
the Dark Valley and the unknown future beyond. Into the solemn depths of these 
reflections we will not pry. Let it suffice to state what followed. 

At that moment of taking no more thought for this life, something disturbed the 
outline of the bank above him. A spot appeared. 

It was the head of Elfride. 


How she managed to rescue him, we will leave our readers to find 
out, and also the sad and unexpected conclusion of the story. But 
we think they will admit that there is great power of description, all 
the more intense because of the simplicity of the language, and a 
terrible life-likeness in the statements. We almost fancy that the 
author must have had some ghastly experience of the sort. 

We had marked many passages, but have only room for a little bit 
in quite the Flemish style. Mr. and Mrs. Worm are visiting the 
‘Smith family. 


‘* Have ye ever tried anything to cure yer noise, Master Worm?” inquired 
Martin Cannister. 

“O ay; bless ye, I’ve tried everything. Ay, Providence is a merciful man, and 
I have hoped he’d have found it out by this time, living so many years in a parson’s 
family, too, as I have, but ’a don’t seem to relieve me. Ay, I be a poor wambling 
man, and life’s a mere bubble.’’ 

‘* True, mournful true, William Worm. ’Tisso. The world wants looking to, 
or ’tis all sixes and sevens wi’ us.” 

‘* Take your things off, Mrs. Worm,”’ said Mrs. Smith. ‘‘We be rather in a 
muddle, to tell the truth, for my son is jist dropped in from Indy a day sooner than 
we expected, and the pig-killer is coming presently to cut up.’’ 

Mrs. Barbara Worm, not wishing to take any mean advantage of persons in a 
muddle by observing them, removed her bonnet and mantle with eyes fixed upon the 
flowers in the plot outside tke door. 

“* What beautiful tiger-lilies !” said Mrs. Worm. 

“ Yes, they be very well, but such a trouble to me on account of the children that 
come here. They will go eating the berries on the stem, and call ’em currants. 
Taste wi’ junivals is quite fancy, really.” 

** And your snapdragons look as fierce as ever.’’ 

‘* Well, really,’? answered Mrs. Smith, entering didactically into the subject, 
‘they are more like Christians than flowers. But they make up well enough wi’ the 
rest, and don’t require much tending. And the same can be said o’ these miller’s 
wheels. ’Tis a flower I like very much, though so simple. Having them is like 
asking your relations to a party —they count up for a show, and you haven’t the 
trouble of complimenting ’em. John says he’d never care about the flowers o’ ’em, 
but men have no eye for anything nate. He says his favorite flower is a cauliflower. 
And I assure you I tremble in the spring-time, for ’tis perfect murder.”’ 

** You don’t say so, Mrs. Smith!” 

‘* John digs round the roots, you know, In goes his blundering spade, through 
roots, bulbs, everything that hasn’t got a good show above ground, turning ’em up 
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cut all to slices. Only the very last fall I went to move some tulips, when I found 
every bulb upside down, and the stems crooked round. He had turned ’em over 
in the spring, and the cunning creatures had soon found that heaven was not where 
it used to be.’’ ‘ 

“ What’s that long-favored flower under the hedge?” 

‘“‘They? O Lord, they are the horrid Jacob’s ladders! Instead of praising ’em, 
I be mad wi’ ’em for being so ready to bide where they are not wanted. They 
very well in their way, but I do not care for things that neglect won’t kill. Do what 
I will, dig, drag, scrap, pull, I get too many of ’em. I chop the roots: up they'll 
come, treble strong. Throw ’em over hedge; there they'll grow, staring me in the 
face like a hungry dog drove away, and creep back again in a week or two the same 
as before. ’Tis Jacob’s ladder here, Jacob’s ladder there, and plant ’em where noth- 
ing in the world will grow, you get crowds of ’em ina month or two. John made 
a new manure mixen last summer, and he said, ‘Mariar, now if you’ve got any 
flowers or such like, that you don’t want, you may plant ’em round my mixen so as 
to hide it a bit, though ’tis not likely anything of much value will grow there.’ I 
thought, ‘ There’s them Jacob’s ladders; I'll put them there, since they can’t do 
harm in sich a place,’ and I planted the Jacob’s ladders sure enough. They growed, 
and they growed, in the mixen and out of the mixen, all over the litter, covering it 
quite up. When John wanted to use it about the garden, ’a said, ‘ Nation seize 
them pe ladders of yours, Mariar! They’ve eat the goodness out of every 
morsel of my manure, so that ’tis no better than sand itself!’ Sure enough the 
hungry mortals had. ’Tis my belief that in the secret souls 0’ ’em Jacob’s ladders 
be weeds, and not flowers at all, if the truth was known.” 


We trust our readers will agree with us that we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on making the acquaintance of this genial, 
pleasant, and natural writer. W. H. B. 


Outlines of German Literature. By Joseph Gostwick and Robert 
Harrison. New York: Holt & Williams. 1873. 


WirtH the present expansion of the study of German, a clear, vivid, 
compact compendium of German Literature is one of the urgent ne- 
cessities of teacher and scholar. The work of Prof. Evans, published 
some time since by the same house to which we owe the American 
reprint of the Outlines of German Literature, by Messrs. Gostwick 
and Harrison, was far from filling the void. Lectures have seldom 
proved to be good text-books, no matter how useful and how stimu- 
lating they may be as lectures; and second-hand reproductions of 
lectures have always invariably damaged the reputation of author and 
copyist. Prof. Evans’s Adriss resembles nothing so much as a rehash 
of old notes. We may forgive want of proportion, partial judgment, 
and fantastic hobby-riding to the living speaker, for every teacher 
desires to impress his personality on his pupil, and every teacher is 
tempted to accumulated exaggeration and to epigrammatic point. 
He must pile up in order to leave his mark: he must stab his Jdéfe 
noire, the criticised author, in order not to bore his dée de somme, the 
unfortunate student. Now, whether the theory as to the origin of 
Prof. Evans’s book be correct or not— and the theory is not new— 
his “ Outline” has all the defects of the luckless class of books in ques- 
tion, the leisurely introduction, the elaborate theoretical preparation, 
the undue expansion of the earlier part, and the perfunctory despatch 
of the latter, the slovenly and incorrect style, the acrid temper and 
the ungenerous spirit of the average German lecturer. But unless I 
am mistaken, Prof. Evans’s book has been so conspicuous a failure 
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that it is unnecessary to waste words on it. Even if it had been per- 
fection in its matter, the form would have been enough to condemn 
it, and the typographical arrangement alone would have been fatal to 
its usefulness. With such a foil Messrs. Gostwick and Harrison are 
sure of a warm reception, and, apart from this great advantage, every 
one must accord to them a fair measure of commendation for their 
success in a difficult task. It would have been far easier, as the 
authors say, and far more useful, as I must say, to have adapted such 
a work.as Kurz’s to the needs of English students ; but they have 
done their best in a manly spirit, and if that best is after all only 
tolerable, we must be grateful for a book that is so sorely needed. 
They have done their best —that is in the time — for these Outlines 
bear too evident traces of hasty work to meet a pressing demand. 
The authors, I gather, are personally familiar with certain sections of 
German literature, and when they come to ground which they have 
made their own, they move with an elasticity that contrasts with their 
hampered gait elsewhere. Outside of their proper beat, eye and 
hand and foot are all uncertain. It would appear that neither author 
has any intimate acquaintance with the First Classic Period, as it is 
sometimes called, the literature of the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
tone is that of a half-learned lesson, and the result a deplorably dry 
summary. It is true that for the ordinary student this department 
must be regarded as simply preparatory to the literature of the new 
High German language, but for that very reason longer extracts 
should be given, and sufficient outlines presented of the stories of the 
great medizval epics, so that the reader may have some approximate 
appreciation of this great field of study. But no one would be 
allured by Messrs. Gostwick and Harrison to attack the WVibe/ungen 
Lied or the Gudrun, although these great monuments are of compara- 
tively easy access to one who has mastered current German. But 
the importance of the book does not justify a detailed review, and it 
is not worth while to enlarge on defects which are sufficiently patent. 
The style is not free from Germanisms, the attempts at humor are ineffec- 
tive, and the illustrative translations mediocre. Some of the omissions 
are simply unaccountable. So, for instance, to leave out the humor- 
ous side of Tieck’s authorship, is to give a very imperfect notion of 
that versatile, if unsatisfactory writer. But, on the other hand, the 
general views are just and generous, the literary judgments are sound, 
the parallels are fair, and the newspapery style has also something of 
the freshness of the newspaper. A novel feature in a book of this 
character is the effort to present in a popular form the literary out- 
come of German philosophy, and the clearness of exhibition is com- 
mendable. The work is worth recasting, and even as it stands, will 


be a welcome addition to the apparatus of the teacher of German. 
* * * 


Critiques and Addresses. By Thomas Henry Huxley, LL. D., F. R. S. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1873. 


Upon the critic who shall venture to pronounce anything like a 
dogmatic judgment on such a work as this or the questions discussed 
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in it, one of two things is incumbent: either that he shall have made 
the matters treated of the subject of long, faithful, and intelligent 
study, or that he shall be penetrated with a sense of the utter insig- 
nificance of his opinion, whatever it may be. To a mind possessed 
by a sincere love of truth and respect for all who honestly seek it, 
nothing can be more offensive than the flippant way in which writers 
in the religious or secular press undertake to condemn or to approve 
such works as Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species, in which a devoted 
seeker of truth, a man of extraordinary intellectual power, has em- 
bodied the calm conclusions of twenty years of patient observation 
and thought, while these gentlemen in all probability have not given 
as many hours, and quite likely not one hour nor one minute of really 
honest thought to the matter. Mr. Darwin, or Mr. Huxley, may be 
right or may be wrong; their views may convince us or may fail to 
convince ; but beyond this statement that we are or are not convinced 
by them, with our reasons, if we choose, we—that is, all but the 
careful students of these matters—have no right to express any 
judgment whatever ; and of that statement it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the unimportance. 

We shall therefore confine our remarks to a brief notice of the 
most interesting papers in this collection. 

Of these perhaps the one of most general interest, because it treats 
of phenomena familiar to all, is that on Yeast. “It has been known,” 
Mr. Huxley says, “from time immemorial, that the sweet liquids 
which may be obtained by expressing the juices of the fruits and 
stems of various plants, or by steeping malted barley in hot water, or 
by mixing honey with water —are liable to undergo a series of very 
singular changes, if freely exposed to the air and left to themselves, 
in warm weather. However clear and pellucid the liquid may have 
been when first prepared, however carefully it may have been freed, 
by straining and filtration, from even the finest visible impurities, it 
will not remain clear. After a time it will become cloudy and turbid ; 
little bubbles will be seen rising to the surface, and their abundance 
will increase until the liquid hisses as if it were simmering on the fire. 
By degrees, some of the solid particles which produce the turbidity of 
the liquid collect at its surface into a scum, which is blown up by the 
emerging air-bubbles into a thick, foamy froth. Another moiety sinks 
to the bottom, and accumulates as a muddy sediment, or ‘lees.’ 

‘When this action has continued, with more or less violence, for a 
certain time, it gradually moderates. The evolution of bubbles 
slackens, and finally comes to an end ; scum and lees alike settle at 
the bottom, and the fluid is once more clear and transparent. But it 
has acquired properties of which no trace existed in the original 
liquid. Instead of being a mere sweet fluid, mainly composed of 
sugar and water, the sugar has more or less completely disappeared, 
and it has acquired that peculiar smell and taste which we call 
‘spirituous.’ Instead of being devoid of any obvious effect upon 
the animal economy, it has become possessed of a very wonderful in- 
fluence on the nervous system ; so that in small doses it exhilarates, 
while in larger it stupefies, and may even destroy life.” 

The two most striking phenomena accompanying these chemical 
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processes, are that the fermenting substance swells, or rises uf, and 
that it presents a Joi/ing appearance, with the disengagement of gas. 
From these two phenomena are derived all, or nearly-all, the names 
referring to this process, in ancient or modern languages. The Greeks 
and Romans were especially struck with the doting appearance, and 
hence the Greek zymé, “leaven,” and zythos, “beer,” from zcin, “to 
boil” ; and the Latin original of our ferment, effervescence, from fervere, 
“to boil.” In the Teutonic tongues we have gdhren and gischen, “to 
ferment” (the latter probably imitative of the hissing noise of effer- 
vescence), whence gas, Van Helmont’s word, applied to the escaping 
air. The Low German tongue calls the scum of a fermenting liquid, 
gascht or gischt, which in Old English is gest, gis, and ys, whence our 
yeast. Thus “ yeasty waves” are literally foaming waves. 

From the second phenomenon, that of the swel/ing and rising of 
the fermenting liquid or paste, come another set of names, such as 
the French vure, our aven and rising, the German hefe, from heben, 
to lift,” and the dialectic and Low German darm, from ddren, “to 
bear,” “lift.” 

But there is another and still more extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with the phenomena of fermentation —the production of al- 
cohol, and its remarkable qualities. In reference to this our author 
says: “It is highly creditable to the ingenuity of our ancestors that 
the peculiar property of fermented liquids, in virtue of which they 
‘make glad the heart of man,’ seems to have been known in the re- 
motest periods of which we have any record. All savages take to 
alcoholic fluids as if they were to the manner born. Our Vedic fore- 
fathers intoxicated themselves with the juice of the ‘soma;’ Noah, 
by a not unnatural reaction against a superfluity of water, appears to 
have taken the earliest practicable opportunity of qualifying that 
which he was obliged to drink ; and the ghosts of the ancient Egyp- 
tians were solaced by pictures of banquets in which the wine-cup 
passes round, graven on the walls of their tombs. A knowledge of 
the process of fermentation, therefore, was in all probability possessed 
by the prehistoric populations of the globe ; and it must have become 
a matter of great interest even to primeval wine-bibbers to study the 
methods by which fermented liquids could be surely manufactured. 
No doubt, therefore, it was soon discovered that the most certain, as 
well as the most expeditious, way of making a sweet juice ferment was 
to add to it a little of the scum, or lees, of another fermenting juice. 
And it can hardly be questioned that this singular excitation of fer- 
mentation in one fluid, by a sort of infection, or inoculation, of a 
little ferment taken from some other fluid, together with the strange 
swelling, foaming, and hissing of the fermented substance, must have 
always attracted attention from the more thoughtful. Nevertheless, 
the commencement of the scientific analysis of the phenomena dates 
from a period not earlier than the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

“ At this time, Van Helmont made a first step, by pointing out that 
the peculiar hissing and bubbling of a fermented liquid is due, not to 
the evolution of common air (which he, as the inventor of the term 
‘gas,’ calls ‘gas ventosum’), but to that of a peculiar kind of air 
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such as is occasionally met with in caves, mines, and wells, and which 
he calls ‘gas sylvestre.’ 

“ But a century elapsed before the nature of this ‘gas sylvestre,’ or, 
as it was afterwards called, ‘fixed air,’ was clearly determined, and 
it was found to be identical with that deadly ‘choke-damp’ by which 
the lives of those who descend into old wells, or mines, or brewers’ 
vats, are sometimes suddenly ended; and with the poisonous aéri- 
form fluid which is produced by the combustion of charcoal, and now 
goes by the name of carbonic acid gas. 

“ During the same time it gradually became clear that the presence 
of sugar was essential to the production of alcohol and the evolution 
of carbonic acid gas, which are the two great and conspicuous pro- 
ducts of fermentation. And finally, in 1787, the Italian chemist, 
Fabroni, made the capital discovery that the yeast ferment, the pres- 
ence of which is necessary to fermentation, is what he termed a 
‘ vegeto-animal ’ substance—or is a body which gives off ammoni- 
acal salts when it is burned, and is, in other ways, similar to the 
gluten of plants and the albumen and casein of animals.” 

The problem remained at this stage when it was approached by the 
illustrious Lavoisier, who brought to its investigation the great truth 
of the persistence of matter, which laid the foundation of all rational 
chemistry, just as the co-ordinate truth, the persistence of force, has 
in our own time laid the foundation of rational dynamics. Lavoisier 
therefore saw distinctly that the elements of the fermented substance 
must be exactly recovered in the products of fermentation. And his 
experiments proved that the process resulted in a separation of the 
elements of sugar into two portions, one consisting of the carbon and 
oxygen in the form of carbonic acid (the gas that escapes), and the 
other of the hydrogen and carbon, with a little oxygen, in the form 
of alcohol. The most recent analysis has but slightly altered Lavoi- 
sier’s results, by showing the production of small quantities of succinic 
acid and glycerine. 

But this process of fermentation will not be set up without the 
presence of a certain substance to commence the action, which then 
propagates itself indefinitely ; and the investigation of this phenom- 
enon has led to interesting results. In yeast there are always found 
minute cell-like organisms, closely allied to the fungi, or moulds, 
which possess the power of multiplying with great rapidity, and it is 
the vital activity (if the phrase may be allowed) which overthrows the 
chemical equilibrium of the saccharine solution, and causes it to re- 
arrange its molecules. Now this microscopic plant, the forula cere- 
visia, as it is called, is a cell, analogous to the cells of which animal 
and vegetable organisms are constructed ; it contains a substance in- 
to whose composition nitrogen — the great retainer of stored-up forces 
—enters, and which seems to be the strange “ protoplasm ” or primi- 
tive life-substance out of which animal and vegetable tissues are 
built. Thus the study of yeast, starting with familiar phenomena, 
leads us through the paths of chemistry to bring us face to face with 
some of the most mysterious problems of biology. 

The paper “On the Formation of Coal” is also full of interest. 
The fine free-burning coal of England “is always found in sheets, or 
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‘seams,’ varying from a fraction of an inch to many feet in thickness, 
enclosed in the substance of the earth at very various depths, between 
beds of rock of different kinds. As a rule, every seam of coal rests 
upon a thicker, or thinner, bed of clay, which is known as ‘under- 
clay.’ These alternations of beds of coal, clay, and rock may be re- 
peated many times, and are known as the ‘coal-measures ;’ and in 
some regions, as in South Wales and in Nova Scotia, the coal-meas- 
ures attain a thickness of twelve or fourteen thousand feet, and en- 
close eighty or a hundred seams of coal, each with its under-clay, and 
separated from those above and below by beds of sandstone and 
shale.” 

Now this coal, if cut into thin slices and examined under the micro- 
scope, is seen to be dotted all over with little disks, which prove to 
be spore-cases of a kind of club-moss or lycopodium. To confirm 
this, in many instances portions of the plants which produced these 
were found perfect, or nearly so, in form, but entirely carbonised. The 
inference is irresistible that these coal-seams are each the remains of 
a forest of gigantic club-mosses which from year to year dropped their 
spores and leaves upon the ground at their feet, piling up a mass of 
vegetable débris until the slow subsidence of the soil converted the 
forest first into a marsh, then into a lake, and covered it with sand 
which has turned into shale or sandstone, and fine mud which has 
turned into slate. But before this mud had been hardened into slate, 
the surface arose again, the waters drained off, and a new forest- 
growth began upon the under-clay. ‘“ This flourished and heaped up 
its spores and wood until the stage of slow depression recommenced. 
And in some localities the process was repeated until the first of the 
alternating beds had sunk to near three miles below its original level 
at the surface of the earth.” 

But the time estimated by geologists to be requisite for the forma- 
tion of these layers of vegetable matter, and of the strata of stone 
and clay between them, is something enormous. Principal Dawson, 
whom Mr. Huxley refers to as “the last person likely to be guilty of 
exaggeration,” after a thorough study of these ancient club-mosses, 
comes to the conclusion that the least average time that can be 
allowed for the growth of the plant was ten years, and that a foot of 
bituminous coal represents certainly not less than fifty of these gene- 
rations, or five hundred years. But-“ the superimposed beds of coal in 
one coal-field may amount to a thickness of fifty or sixty feet, and there- 
fore the coal alone, in that field, represents 500 XK 50 = 25,000 years. 
But the actual coal is but an insignificant portion of the total deposit, 
which, as has been seen, may amount to between two and three miles 
of vertical thickness. Suppose it be 12,000 feet—-which is 240 
times the thickness of the actual coal— is there any reason why we 
should believe it may not have taken 240 times as long to form? I 
know of none. But, in this case, the time which the coal-field repre- 
sents would be 25,000 XK 240 = 6,000,000 years. As affording a 
definite chronology, of course such calculations as these are of no 
value ; but they have much use in fixing one’s attention upon a pos- 
sible minimum. A man may be puzzled if he is asked how long 
Rome took a-building ; but he is proverbially safe if he affirms it not 
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to have been built in a day; and our geological calculations are all, 
at present, pretty much on that footing.” 

Having remarked upon the extreme singularity of this vegetation, 
and its unlikeness to anything now seen upon earth, he concludes his 
paper with the following remarks, by way of moral :—“ Let us sup- 
pose that one of the stupid, salamander-like Labyrinthodonts, 
which pottered, with much belly and little leg, like Falstaff in 
his old age, among the coal-forests, could have had thinking 
power enough in his small brain to reflect upon the showers of 
spores which kept on falling through years and centuries, while per- 
haps not one in ten million fulfilled its apparent purpose, and repro- 
duced the organism which gave it birth: surely he might have been 
excused for moralising upon the thoughtless and wanton extrava- 
gance which Nature displayed in her operations. 

“But we have the advantage over our shovel-headed predecessor 
—or possibly ancestor —and can perceive that a certain vein of 
thrift runs through this apparent prodigality. Nature is never ina 
hurry, and seems to have had always before her eyes the adage, 
‘Keep a thing long enough, and you will find a use for it.’ She has 
kept her beds of coal many millions of years without being able to 
find much use for them; she has sent them down beneath the sea, 
and the sea-beasts could make nothing of them ; she has raised them 
up into dry land, and laid the black veins bare, and still, for ages and 
ages, there was no living thing on the face of the earth that could 
see any sort of value in them; and it was only the other day, so to 
speak, that she turned a new creature out of her workshop, who by 
degrees acquired sufficient wits to make a fire, and then to discover 
that the black rock would burn. 

“T suppose that nineteen hundred years ago, when Julius Cesar 
was good enough to deal with Britain as we have dealt with New 
Zealand, the primeval Briton, blue with cold and woad, may have 
known that the strange black stone, of which he found lumps here 
and there in his wanderings, would burn, and so help to warm his 
body and cook his food. Saxon, Dane, and Norman swarmed into 
the land. The English people grew into a powerful nation, and Na- 
ture still waited for a full return of the capital she had invested in 
the ancient club-mosses. The eighteenth century arrived, and with 
it James Watt. The brain of that man was the spore out of which 
was developed the steam-engine, and ‘all the prodigious trees and 
branches of modern industry which have grown out of this. But 
coal is as much an essential condition of this growth and develop- 
ment as carbonic acid is for that of a club-moss. Wanting coal, we 
could not have smelted the iron needed to make our engines, nor 
have worked our engines when we had got them. But take away the 
engines, and the great towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire vanish like 
a dream. Manufactures give place to agriculture and pasture, and 
not ten men can live where now ten thousand are amply supported. 

“ Thus, all this abundant wealth of money and of vivid life is Na- 
ture’s interest upon her investment in club-mosses, and the like, so 
long ago. But what becomes of the coal which is burnt in yielding 
this interest? Heat comes out of it, light comes out of it, and if we 
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could gather together all that goes up the chimney, and all that re- 
mains in the grate of a thoroughly-burnt coal-fire, we should find our- 
selves in possession of a quantity of carbonic acid, water, ammonia, 
and mineral matters, exactly equal in weight to the coal. But these 
are the very matters with which Nature supplied the club-mosses 
which made the coal. She is paid back principal and interest at the 
same time ; and she straightway invests the carbonic acid, the water, 
and the ammonia in new forms of life, feeding with them the plants 
that now live. Thrifty Nature! Surely no prodigal, but most 
notable of housekeepers!” 

The 7th, 8th, 9th and roth papers are for the most part too techni- 
cally scientific for extended notice here. In the 7th, which resumes 
the latest results of ethnology, he presents very clearly the main ar- 
guments of the Monogenists, or those who hold that mankind sprang 
from a single pair, and of the Polygenists, or those who insist upon 
a number of primitive stocks. He admits that neither doctrine can 
be fairly said to be proved or disproved ; and finds a reconciliation 
in the Evolution theory, the holders of which may admit that exist- 
ing races of men “are distinct species, or distinct genera, if you 
will,” and yet derive them from a single pair of human ancestors. 

The doctrine of Evolution is more particularly treated of in the 
succeeding papers. Confessing ourselves incompetent to pass any 
judgment upon this the most momentous scientific question of the 
day, upon which men of such eminence are divided in opinion, we 
shall confine ourselves to a brief statement of its terms. 

The theory of Evolution rests upon two great facts which are un- 
disputed : the fact of Variation and the fact of Natural Selection. 
By Variation is meant the fact that there is a tendency in all organic 
creatures to differ in some greater or less degree from the parents. 
These differences may be due to difference of external surroundings, 
or to causes not known to us ; they may be so slight as to be scarcely 
discoverable, or so considerable as to constitute striking dissimilarity. 
But this fact—or law, if the term be preferred—of Variation, 
would have no definite results, were it not for another law, its exact 
opposite, the law of Inheritance, according to which each creature 
tends to resemble its parents, and reproduce their peculiarities. 
These opposed laws do not counteract one another, but, like the Cen- 
trifugal and Centripetal forces in Dynamics, produce a resultant force 
compounded of the two. Thus while there is a constant tendency to 
variation, there is also (1) a tendency to reproduce these variations, 
and on the other hand (2) a tendency to drop the variations and re- 
turn to earlier types. 

Why does not then the organic world become a chaos of irregular 
forms ?— what guides and separates the immense mass of organised 
creatures into certain tolerably-well-marked roads and paths which 
we recognise and name orders, genera, and species? Here the 
second great fact comes into play, and it is the fact of Natural Selec- 
tion. Everywhere that animal or vegetable life exists, there is a fierce 
struggle for existence going on —a struggle with climate, soil, ele- 
mental phenomena, foes of all kinds, rivals for the means of continu- 
ing or propagating existence. Every life is a battle which must be 
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lost at last. But everywhere a system of balances exists: for in- 
stance, if by the multiplication of insectivorous birds, the insects in 
a given country should be nearly exterminated, a great part of these 
birds would perish from famine, and the insects would have the op- 
portunity to multiply again. So in these nicely balanced contests, 
slight advantages are of great importance in increasing or diminish- 
ing the chances of survival. Hence all variations which tend to 
diminish these chances, are likely to be extinguished ; while those 
which give their possessors any advantage over the rest, are likely to 
be retained, as those possessing them will have the best chance of 
survival and propagation. And slight changes of this sort have very 
far-reaching results. Haeckel remarks: “There are small oceanic 
islands whose inhabitants live essentially on a species of palm. The 
fructification of these palms is effected principally through insects, 
which carry the pollen from the male to the female palm. The ex- 
istence of these useful insects is endangered by insectivorous birds, 
which in turn are pursued by rapacious birds. But the rapacious 
birds often succumb to the attacks of a small parasitic mite which 
develops by millions in their feathery coats. These small destructive 
parasites are killed by parasitic fungi. Fungi, rapacious birds, and 
insects, in this case would favor, bird-mites and insectivorous birds 
on the contrary would endanger, the growth of the palms, and con- 
sequently the life of the population.” 

Closely allied to this is the fact of Sexual Selection. Among the 
higher animals it is found that certain peculiarities of form, color, 
voice, etc., are most attractive to the opposite sex, and therefore 
those possessing them are most likely to find mates and propagate 
their kind, transmitting these advantages to a part at least of their 
progeny. 

From these facts, the data for which have been collected in amazing 
variety by Darwin, Wallace, and others, it will readily be seen that 
there is. perpetual modification going on among organised creatures, 
and that the general tendency is to their improvement. Are there 
definite limits to this? Mr. Darwin, and those who hold with him, 
think that limits can not be assigned ; that given sufficient length of 
time, not merely varieties, but those more strongly marked varieties 
that are called species, may arise by this process. But if species, 
then genera and orders, may so arise, and all existing organisms may 
have been developed from lower forms. And on the other hand, in 
the course of time higher forms than any the world has seen yet may 
make their appearance. 

Of the truth of this doctrine, we are, as we said, not competent to 
express an opinion. It is a purely scientific question, and can only 
be judged from scientific data. And it behoves those who cannot 
meet a Darwin, a Wallace, a Huxley, or a Haeckel with a wealth of 
knowledge and a power of reasoning at least comparable to their 
own, to hold their peace and let the question be settled by a compe- 
tent tribunal. W. H. B. 
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Cachet; or, The Secret Sorrow. By Mrs. M. J. R. Hamilton. New 
York: Carleton & Co. 1873, 


TuHE motive of this story is one that has our heartiest approval. 
It is to express strong reprobation of the “unification” doctrine, or 
amalgamation of the white and negro races, especially in the way of 
marriage. To effect this purpose we are introduced to two young 
quadroon females, adorned, by the author’s lavish fancy, with every 
charm of person, mind and heart—in beauty seraphs, in innocence 
scarcely more than children, in piety little less than saints. Two 
gentlemen become enamored of them, being kept in total ignorance 
of their blood, are accepted, and on the eve of marriage, when the 
fatal secret comes out, and of course marriage is not to be thought 
of, a result which drives one of the girls to suicide and sends the 
other into consumption. 

While we quite agree with the author’s sentiments, as expressed by 
one of her personages, that “nothing can atone for such a crime —” 
[the intermarriage of whites and negroes] “It is treason against 
the God of Nature and the Bible ; and I pray God that every statute- 
book in the land will enforce its direst penalty upon such a confusion 
of races”— we are surprised that she has not seen that in her desire 
to present her subject in the most touching aspect she has quite lost 
the logical basis of her doctrine. She is perfectly right in her feel- 
ings, but has neglected to justify them with the reason. If quadroons 
or mixed breeds of any shade ever could by any possibility be the 
seraphic beings Mrs. Hamilton has depicted, then indeed would the 
repugnance of whites to intermarriage with them be nothing but a 
prejudice and a sentiment ; and an advocate of such mixtures might 
turn her own argument against her with telling effect by asking what, 
beyond mere prejudice and the fear of public opinion, caused Colonel 
Mayford and Dr. Beaumont to recoil from the women in whom they 
had found every charm and every virtue ; and had they been members 
of a community that felt no aversion to mixed marriages, would they 
not have found in such a union all the happiness that they expected? 
It is impossible, from the data in this book, to show that they would 
not. 

The fact is, as we have often before remarked, that the great mis- 
take with regard to the negro by people who know nothing about him 
from actual observation —~and sometimes indeed by others —is to 
regard him as a white man with a black skin, whose only drawback 
is his lack of education and opportunities; so far does a foolish 
sentimentality blind them to the facts of history and science. The 
simple truth is, that this singular creature, the negro, whether de- 
scended from the accursed Ham, or developed from a chimpanzee, is 
and ever must be a savage. His brain and intelligence can develop 
up to a certain point, and no further. Perfectly incapable, as history 
shows, of ever raising themselves above the plane of savagery, yet 
docile, tractable, and endowed with a remarkable faculty of imitation, 
they can be artificially raised to a higher plane than their own by the 
presence and unremitting control of a superior race ; but the savage 
nature remains unchanged and unchangeable, and so soon as the 
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authority or social pressure is removed they begin to lapse into their 
natural savagery. 

No crossing with white blood can remove this savage element: the 
palest quadroon or octoroon remains a negro, if not in appearance or 
intelligence, in impulse and instinct ; and in moments of excitement, 
in conflicts of passion and judgment, in absence of responsibility, the 
negro element will prevail and rule the conduct. The individual is 
a hybrid, containing within himself incompatible and conflicting 
qualities. He can not take things as they come with the easy reck- 
lessness of the full-blooded negro: his infusion of white intelligence, 
bringing ambition, care for the future, discontent, prevents that. Nor 
can he lay out and pursue any rational plan for his improvement: he 
finds the savage instincts and impulses continually dominating his 
reason and frustrating his intentions. ‘The consciousness grows upon 
him, sometimes dimly, sometimes clearly, that he is a being that has 
no place in the plan of creation, and whose very existence is the 
result of a crime against nature. 

Here is the true ground for reprobating the intermingling of the 
white and black races ; and from this point should the question be 
treated by all who wish to denounce it on rational grounds. 

The object of the book being of paramount importance, we have 
left ourselves but little room to speak of the story as a story. It is 
evidently written by a lady of warm and just feelings, and of delicate 
sensibilities. Many of the scenes seem sketched from life; and unless 
we are much mistaken, its readers will recognise portraits in one or 
two of the personages. W. H. B. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


E have received a number of communications expressing sympathy 

with the suggestions made in “ The Duty of the Hour,” and readi- 
ness to codperate in such a movement. One of these — from the distin- 
guished sculptor, Mr. E. V. Valentine — we lay before our readers, and beg 
their consideration of its suggestions. The formation of a nucleus for a 
Southern historical, scientific, artistic and industrial Museum seems to us 
an idea full of promise, and not difficult of realisation. We await further 
suggestions from friends of the cause. 


Editor of Tus SouTHerRn MaGazine: 
The well-timed article in the August number of your Magazine, entitled 


' “The Duty of the Hour,” from the pen of Mr. Ewbank, should, I think, re- 


ceive the earnest attention of all who look to the future welfare of our na- 
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tive South. While it is a fact very much to be deplored that our section in 
the past has sadly ignored concentrated action in matters of culture, yet the 
time has now arrived when Southern men must meet together in council, and 
uphold what they consider to be true ideas of civilisation and culture, or else 
receive intellectual and moral instruction at the feet of a people whose 
chosen representatives have, by the enfranchisement of the negro race, 
brought about the spectacle which South Carolina and Louisiana to-day pre- 
sent. Are we to seek from among African negroes of the South, or their 
depraved allies, men capable and worthy of filling positions of great moral, 
intellectual and social importance? While protesting against this dread 
alternative, and looking about him for the means to-prevent it, the South- 
erner must be conscious of the obstacles that now confront him. From a 
want of encouragement of its own authors and men of culture generally in 
the past, and from a lack of concert of action among these, we see the 
South to-day in the field with all the disadvantages arising from this neglect. 
Her forces in science, literature and art are scattered, and the first step 
now should be to concentrate all available means in order to go earnestly to 
work. 

I would suggest that after time has been allowed for your correspondents 
to express their views as to the best means of advancing the cause of 
Southern culture, that several prominent gentlemen agree on some time and 
place for holding a preliminary meeting, for the purpose of calling together 
all those interested in Southern literature, science and art. In order to 
give additional interest to this meeting, it would be well to procure from the 
different Southern States a collection of historical portraits from the settle- 
ment of the country to the present day. When this collection has been well 
arranged, the portraits possessing artistic merit or historical interest might 
be engraved, lithographed or photographed, by permission of the contribu- 
tors, and bound in book form, with a biographical sketch of each personage. 
By this means copies could be preserved of many interesting works, should 
the owners unfortunately at any time lose them. Here could be seen to a 
certain extent the history of the Southern States represented by this gal- 
lery of their distinguished sons. 

But this is only the beginning of what might follow in some city of the 
South. The interest manifested, and the enthusiasm which it is hoped 
would characterise the prominent men of the South on such an occasion, 
may lead to the establishment of a permanent Southern Museum. A well- 
arranged museum is one of the most valuable institutions for imparting 
knowledge. Within the walls of such a building might be collected all ob- 
jects of Southern historic, scientific, literary and artistic interest, books, 
maps, manuscripts, Southern inventions, Indian archzological specimens, 
Revolutionary and Confederate relics, genealogical information, arms, uni- 
forms, and all the military inventions made before, during and since the 
war, autographs, seals, etc. But the historic collection of portraits chrono- 
logically arranged might be the first step towards the establishment of a per- 
manent institution. From this assemblage of “ Southern Worthies ” of the 
past we may learn a valuable lesson for this our age. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Richmond, Va, EDWARD V. VALENTINE. 
Editor of Tue SouTHeRN MaGazine: 

Much has been said in the periodicals of the day, both by the clergy and 
by laymen, as to the religious practices of the negroes, and their capacity 
for moral and ethical development. It is a vexed problem whether emanci- 
pation, in removing all restraint and leaving them free to follow the dictates 
of their own natures, will tend to the development of their moral sense, or 
whether they will be hurried on to the darkness of superstition prevalent in 
the tribes of Africa. Has the negro capacity for further moral development, 
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or has he attained by contact with the white race the height of that capa- 
city ; and will he, when left to himself, sink again into the superstitions and 
fetishism of his ancestors? The problem is being worked out now. As 
yet it is too new for any theory to be established, and we can only collect 
evidence of the tendencies which are exhibited. With this view, and for 
the purpose of recording it as a matter of testimony, I forward to you the 
enclosed paper, which came into my possession through a negro servant, 
who stated that the rector of her church (a negro) having announced from 
the pulpit that he had received this miraculous document, had it distributed 
among his congregation, taking from each member a small fee, and charging 
them to preserve the copy as a talisman against all evil and misfortune. 
St. J 
“A Copy of a Letter from Fesus Christ. 

“And found eighteen miles from Jconium, sixty-five years after our blessed 
Saviour’s crucifixion ; transmitted from the Holy City by a converted Jew; and 
faithfully translated from the original Hebrew copy, now in possession of the Lady 
Cuba’s family at Mesopotamia. This letter was written by JESUS CHRIST, and 
found under a great stone, both round and large, at the foot of the Cross, eighteen 
miles from Iconium, near a village called Mesopotamia. Upon the stone was 
written and engraved ‘dlessed is he that shall turn me over!’ All people that saw 
it prayed to God earnestly, and desired he would make known to them the meaning 
of this writing, that they might not attempt in vain to turn it over. In the mean 
time there came a little child about six or seven years old, and turned it over 
without help, to the admiration of all the people that stood by. And under this 
stone was found a letter written by Jesus Christ, which was carried to the city of 
Iconium, and there published by a person belonging to the Lady Cuba; and in the 
Letter was written the commandments of Christ, signed by the angel Gabriel, 
twenty-eight years after our Saviour’s birth. 

“A Letter of Fesus Christ. 

‘Whoever worketh on the Sabbath day shall be cursed ; —I command you to go 
to Church and keep the Lord’s day holy, without doing any manner of work. You 
shall not idly mis-spend your time in bedecking yourselves with superfluities of 
costly apparel and in dresses, for I have ordained it a day of rest — I will have it 
kept holy that your sins may be forgiven you. You shall not break my command- 
ments, but observe and keep them. Written with my own hand—write them on 
your hearts and steadfastly observe this was written with my own hand, spoken by 
my own mouth. You shall not only go to Church yourselves, but also your man 
servants and oy maid servants, and observe my words and learn my command- 
ments ; you shall finish your labor every Saturday in the afternoon by six of the 
clock, at which hour the preparation for the Sabbath begins. I advise you to fast 
five Fridays in every year, beginning with good Friday, and to continue the four 
Fridays immediately following, in remembrance of the five bloody wounds which I 
received for all mankind. You shall diligently and peaceably labor in your 
respective vocations, wherein it hath pleased God to call you. You shall love one 
another with brotherly love, and cause them that are not baptised to come to 
Church and hear the holy Sacrament, viz: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and be 
made members thereof: in so pears | I will give you long life and many blessings, 
and your land shall replenish and bring forth abundance. I will give you many 
blessings, and comfort you in the greatest temptations, and surely he that doth the 
contrary shall be cursed and unprofitable. I will also send hardness of heart upon 
them, until I have destroyed them, but especially upon the hardened and impenitent 
unbelievers ; he that hath given to the poor shall not be unprofitable. 

** Remember to keep holy the Sabbath day, for the seventh day I have taken to 
myself; and he that hath a copy of this letter, written with my own hand and 
spoken with my own mouth, and keeps it without publishing it to others, shall not 
prosper; but he that publishes it to others shall be blessed of me, though his sins 
be in numbers as the stars in the sky; and he that believes in this shall be par- 
doned ; and if he believes not in this writing and my Commandments, I will send 
my plagues upon him, and consume both him, his children and his cattle; and 
whosoever shall have a copy of this letter, written with my own hand, and keep it 
in his house, nothing shall hurt them, neither pestilence, thunder nor lightning 
shall do them any harm, And if a woman be with child and in labor, a copy of 
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this letter be about her, and she firmly put her trust in me, she shall safely be 
delivered of her birth. You shall have no news of me but by the Holy Spirit, 
until the day of Judgment. 

“All prosperity shall be in the house where a copy of this Letter shall be found.” 


Steps have been taken, says a New York paper, toward the erection of 
a statue of W. H. Seward in Central Park. It is well that a people should 
thus honor those who have honored them by their greatness, or blessed 
them by their goodness; but when we remember that this was the man 
who sent the despatch, “ Faith as to Sumter fully kept: wait and see,” and 
boasted to Lord Lyons that he held the liberty of every man in the country 
at the mercy of his caprice or his spite—we may safely say that to find 
the counterpart of this votive offering of any people, we must go back to 
the five golden emerods that were made and dedicated by the afflicted 
Philistines. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes us :— 

“When dining with Sir Archibald Alison at Lee Castle, Scotland, during 
the war, he remarked, ‘the history of this war can not be written for years 
to come; but you should collect and treasure up for future use things which 
must otherwise die with those who alone know them.’ He afterwards wrote 
me,—‘ We all sympathise with those noble men who are engaged in one of 
the noblest causes that ever called forth the virtues of mankind.’ 

“TI therefore wish to put on record a scene which I once beheld, which 
has left an impression on my mind which will never be effaced. It happened 
near Yorktown, Virginia. A number of troops from Texas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and North Carolina were gathered under the shade of forest trees. 
They were assembled there to partake of the Lord’s Supper. Gen. Pender, 
and quite a number of general and field officers, including some of the staff 
of Gen. J. E. Johnson, were present and participating in the services. A 
small table was placed under a spreading oak, and covered with a white 
cloth. Upon it were a cup of wine and a plate of bread. The officiating 
clergyman was the Chaplain to the 6th N. C. Reg’t. After the regular com- 
munion service of the Episcopal Church, he briefly addressed the assem- 
blage, inviting all, of whatever denomination, who could draw near in faith, 
to approach and partake the sacrament. 

“ The officers first approached, and then the rank and file, many of whom 
here received the sacrament for the first and last time in their lives. 

“Ever and anon there came a shell from the enemy’s trenches, that 
crashed through the tops of the trees and burst in mid-air. Then in the 
silence that followed there could be heard the death-rattle of the poor 
soldier who was breathing out his life in a neighboring tent. It was a grand 
sight to see those brave fellows kneeling in semicircles around that table 
amid such monitors of death. No one who witnessed that scene will ever 
forget its wonderful power. ” 
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